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Editorial Comment 


THE FURTHER preparation of a teacher in service 
should, naturally, seek to develop increased ability 
to deal with the classroom prob- 
lems that he faces from day 
to day. For the approximately 
130,000 teachers of one-room 
schools in operation in 1938- 
1939 this may seem to be the most significant 
problem to be faced. Important as this is, there is 
another need that should not be overlooked. The 
teacher in the one-room school, to say nothing of 
the one in a larger school that lies within rural 
territory, must develop an enlarged vision as re- 
gards the responsibility and opportunity of the 
school. He needs to understand the ends that an 
educational program should serve in a rural area 
under present-day social and economic conditions. 
He needs to understand the problems the children 
in those areas face and to know conditions in the 
environment that create lacks to be overcome or 
resources to be utilized in achieving the ends 
sought. 

As a rule, teacher-training institutions seem to 
have done a better job in giving instruction in 
classroom procedures and techniques than they 
have in developing this larger vision. Especially 
is this true with those workers who received their 
pre-service preparation a decade or more ago. In- 
service training should, therefore, recognize this 
situation as a limiting factor. 

Here are some conditions and trends that the 
builder of an in-service program should note: 

1. The rural school is becoming larger due to 
the slow but steady increase in the number of con- 
solidated schools and the consequent decrease in 
the number of one-teacher schools. The (esti- 
mated) 12,000 consolidated schools in 1917-18 
had become 17,248 in 1933-34. During that time 
the number of one-room schools had declined 
from 195,400 to 138,542. This consolidation, 
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naturally, has not taken place uniformly through- 
out the country. Certain states, because of favor- 
able legislation or other conditions, have moved 
at a much more rapid rate than others. It is 
evident, however, that centralization, because it 
affects the work of the individual teacher and 
permits an extension of the educational services 
provided, will affect a program of in-service train- 
ing. 

2. The information given above about consoli- 
dated schools may be somewhat misleading due 
to the fact that the Office of Education has defined 
such a school as one that employs two or more 
teachers, which has been formed by the union of 
two or more rural schools. Perhaps my point re- 
garding the size of the school can be made more 
clearly by noting the tendency for the program of 
the rural school to be extended upward for a largef 
percentage of rural children. During the eight- 
year period from 1926-1934, there was an increase 
of almost 4,000 schools offering high school work. 
The number enrolled in the four upper grades of 
the high school more than doubled during that 
period while the total percentage of the rural 
school enrollment in the high school increased 
from 8.3 to 16.1. The percentage of pupils 14 to 
17 attending high school increased from 29.7 to 
60.5. Services hitherto undreamed of in rural 
areas, therefore, become not only possible because 
of the larger school but necessary because of the 
larger number of children involved and the differ- 
ent economic and social levels from which they are 
drawn. 

3. As a result, specialized demands are being 
made upon the school. Health programs are de- 
veloping so as to include not only medical inspec- 
tion but, in many cases, the employment of a 
school nurse and, in a few cases, the establishment 
of a dental or even a general health clinic. Music, 
art, and industrial arts are being added. Attention 
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is being given to the establishment of a guidance 
program. Vocational education is becoming recog- 
nized as an essential offering. In agriculture, for 
example, 7,665 all-day departments existed in 
1938-1939, giving instruction to 538,586 pupils. 
In addition, facilities for evening and for part- 
time instruction in agriculture have been made in 
a considerable number of schools. Practically all 
this development has taken place during the last 
twenty years. 

4. School community problems are being 
stressed as never before. With increasing fre- 
quency, community resources are being utilized 
and community lacks are being recognized in the 
development of the entire curriculum or in dealing 
with the instructional problems of various fields. 
The possibility of school and community serving 
each other more effectively is being demonstrated 
by the work of community councils, land-use com- 
mittees, Future Farmer organizations, Granges, 
Farm Bureaus, Home Bureaus, and similar 
agencies. Social as well as educational insight is 
required if these relationships are to be worked 
out with mutual benefits. 

5. There is increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of making our school work more func- 
tional, in the better meaning of that term. It 
should be vocational—but not merely vocational. 
Whatever the school does should develop in pu- 
pils ability to meet life-situations, whether these 
are concerned with operating a farm, using the 
English language effectively, acting wisely in a 
specific citizenship situation, or meeting intelli- 
gently the increasingly complex problems due to 
the effect upon rural income of world conditions 
affecting agriculture. 

Our thesis is that the teacher must take a share 
of the responsibility for meeting these changing 
conditions. Yet, in a sense, the leader of the rural 
school program presents the most pressing prob- 
lem of all from the point of view of in-service 
preparation. The principal of a school in a rural 
area, being employed usually for the regular 
school term only, is commonly free to attend sum- 
mer sessions. The county superintendent, or 
comparable officer, however, often does not have 
the same opportunity since many of his most diff- 
cult problems come during the summer period. 
Therefore, new types of in-service preparation 
should be developed for him. 
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It is not easy to get exactly comparable data but 
it would appear that the preparation of county su- 
perintendents has improved markedly during the 
last ten years. One study made in 1928, covering 
approximately 60 per cent of all officers of this 
type in the United States, showed that 57 per cent 
held no degree; 33 per cent held a Bachelor's de- 
gree; while 10 per cent had other advanced de- 
grees. In 1939-40 a study of 30 per cent of these 
persons showed that 21 per cent had less than 
four years of preparation; 23 per cent had four 
years or more of undergraduate work; while 56 per 
cent had some graduate training. 

These officers face particularly insistent prob- 
lems due to changes going on in the rural areas, 
some of which have been enumerated here, 
Larger units of administration must be planned 
to provide for these new programs on a more 
economical basis. A curriculum to meet new de- 
mands calls for extensive study. Building pro- 
grams must be planned to house the changing cur- 
riculum. Financial programs must be revised to 
the end that the rural school may have a fair share 
of the state’s resources. Leadership ability is re- 
quired to get any of these accepted by the citizens 
concerned.— JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH, Director, 
Graduate School of Education, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N.Y. 


WITHOUT EVEN pretending to be in the least de- 
gree original, I should like to present in briefest 
outline a three-step program 
of attack on the weaknesses 
of rural education. In pre- 
senting this program, I am 
fully mindful of the fact that not a single detail 
here suggested is new—each one has been re 
peated over and over again for thirty years. 
Nevertheless, over most of rural America, the 
steps still remain to be taken, and until they are 
taken, rural education will remain in the doldrums, 
and continual repetition of the old advice will, I 
assume, be justified. 

I. Raising of the Status of the Rural Teacher. 
Until the professional, social, and economic status 
of the rural teacher is at least equal, preferably 
superior to that of the teacher in the good aly 
schools of the United States, rural schools will 
lack the one indispensable factor necessary for 4 
good school. No school, however well organized 
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and supported, can be any better than the teacher 
who teaches in it. This increase in the status of 
the rural teacher will require that the following 
things be done as fast as they can be undertaken: 

A. All institutions of higher education which 
profess to educate teachers for the rural schools 
will have to provide a specific, carefully planned 
program of education for a job that offers thrilling 
opportunities for creative, original, social service. 
This training will need to provide broad social 
understandings of the foundations of farm life 
and a measurable degree of technical understand- 
ing of agriculture, as well as the usual professional 
training which is given to a teacher. In order to 
insure that people so trained will not have to com- 
pete with others who are not specifically trained 
for rural service at all, the state certificating au- 
thorities will have to insist that, before beginning 
teachers will be permitted to teach in the rural 
schools, they will have to show. evidence of ade- 
quate special preparation for the work. Much 
progress is now being made along these lines but 
much more still remains to be done. 

B. Tenure conditions in rural schools will have 
to be improved, so that when a teacher is em- 
ployed in a rural school there will be approxi- 
mately the same presumption that she will con- 
tinue to hold her position as long as she does 
good work as that which now prevails in good 
city schools. 

C. Salaries paid to rural teachers will have to be 
substantially advanced until they are at least equal 
to, if not superior to, salaries paid for similar train- 
ing and competence in the better city systems. 

D. It will be necessary to institute well-planned 
in-service training programs for rural teachers. 
These programs should be carried on under the 
auspices of recognized institutions of higher edu- 
cation, so that rural school teachers now teaching 
with inadequate training may not only receive 
training, but may receive the credit for it upon 
which their future status will largely depend. This 
extension training service, however, should deal 
directly and specifically with the problems of 
teaching in a rural community. The in-service 
training courses should not be mere credit-provid- 
ing extension courses such as are now commonly 
offered, but should provide real, vital, practical 
training for the job at which the teacher is work- 
ing. 
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E. An adequate amount of well-trained de- 
voted supervision will have to be provided for the 
rural schools. 

F. Through the various state and national or- 
ganizations of farm people and of rural teachers, 
the way will have to be opened for outstanding 
rural teachers everywhere to receive state and na- 
tional recognition for especially superior work. 
This is necessary in order that the work may seem 
to the teachers to be as socially significant as it 
really is; and so that rural teachers will come to 
have a high morale and great pride in their work. 

II. Changing Prevailing Conceptions of What 
the Rural School Should Be. We must stop think- 
ing of the ideal rural school as an enterprise which 
approaches as nearly as possible in organization 
and program the prevailing model of the city 
school. We must begin to think of it as a spe- 
cially designed institution, with special advantages 
and opportunities as well as special problems; an 
institution peculiarly adapted to an educational job 
that differs significantly from that of the city 
school. The rural school must be in the broadest 
sense of the term, a community centered school. 
As such, it will not be a mere feeder for the high 
school, though it will do the job of preparing for 
the high school well. It will also be a school for 
all the people of the community, one which a 
young person never really leaves definitely as long 
as he continues to live in the community. This will 
mean that it will be an all-year school, rooted in 
the soil of its area, coordinating all the socio- 
educational advantages offered by such agencies as 
the Federal Farm Program, the state university ex- 
tension service and the like around the rural 
school as the natural center of the whole social 
life of the community. 

III. Providing Generous Financial Support on a 
State and Nation-wide Basis. For the past genera- 
tion or more the economic cards have been stacked 
against the farms to such a degree that it is no 
longer possible for rural people alone to support 
their own schools. They have a right to expect 
to have their schools supported largely by funds 
which are raised on a state-wide and a nation-wide 
basis rather than by local taxation. The reasons 
for this are too complex to be stated here, but are 
well understood by most educational administra- 
tors. The kind of rural community school to which 
American farm children are entitled, and which 
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our country can very easily afford to provide, can- 
not be brought into being until sound and abun- 
dant financial support for it is available, no mat- 
ter how poor the local community may be. 

So much for the three steps. The task of putting 
these measures into effect for the upbuilding of 
rural education and through it the upbuilding of 
the whole nation, is a task that challenges the 
country’s best statesmanship, rural and urban, 
among both educational and political leaders. 
There is no bigger or more critically important 
job to be done in the whole wide range of Ameri- 
can society —RoscoE PULLIAM, President, South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, and 
Chairman, The Committee on Rural Education. 


THE MODERN rural school represents a very differ- 
ent institution from that of the public school of 

only a few years ago. It has been 
MODERN interesting to observe the growth 
RURAL and the educational development of 
SCHOOL _ the past few years, and to note the 

influence this growth has had upon 
the American youth of today. 

The modern rural school requires: (1) A new 
type of building and different types of playground 
facilities; (2) An adequate amount of educational 
equipment; (3) College-trained teachers with 
fields of specialization; (4) A course of study 
planned to meet both the present interests and 
needs of the boys and girls, and the best interests 
of the community; and (5) A different type of 
administration. 

The day of the efficient one-room school is gone 
forever. This does not mean that the day of the 
one-teacher school is gone, or that the one-teacher 
school is not as efficient as the two-, three-, five-, or 
ten-teacher school, providing that such a school has 
the proper building, equipment, a trained teacher, 
and an organized program of work set up to meet 
the needs of the particular community which it 
serves. While the larger unit may have many ad- 
vantages, the single-teacher school has offerings 
which may not be excelled by any other system. 
The modern school, though, must have more than 
one room. It must be an adequate building with 
classroom, a library unit, a shop, a hot-lunch room, 
and a play and recreation room. 

It must be properly heated, lighted, and venti- 
lated and have other facilities which are to be 
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found in our larger school systems. The modern 
rural school must be properly equipped with seats 
and desks that are suited to the convenience and 
comfort of the pupils and which are conducive to 
good study habits. It must be supplied with the 
proper educational equipment: (1) Library equip- 
ment, a large selection of books which not only 
includes the work-type materials which are needed 
but also easy reading recreational materials which 
will attract and hold the interest of the pupil; (2) 
Globes, maps, charts, and visual aids; (3) Art 
equipment which is so necessary to train the child 
to appreciate that which is beautiful in life; (4) 
Other educational equipment that will aid not only 
in developing the pupil mentally but also in de- 
veloping him as a physical, social, and spiritual 
being. 

The modern rural school must have a well- 
trained teacher who knows, understands, and loves 
children, and is able to interpret pupil interest and 
needs and then provide a program of activities that 
will conform to their abilities, interests, and needs, 

The modern school presents many problems to 
the teacher. The old plan of classifying pupils 
as to their abilities in certain specified areas of 
subject matter is no longer effective. The trained 
teacher realizes that her pupils today have many 
and varied abilities, no two pupils being the same, 
thereby making it imperative that, while the pu- 
pils may be grouped together, a different type of 
work must be provided in keeping with each 
child’s ability. 

In our unit system, we have learned that a new 
system of grouping may be more effective, In fact, 
all ages, classes, and varied abilities may be or- 
ganized in one group, doing one definite unit of 
work with each contributing his particular patt. 
The well-trained teacher of today realizes that it 
is not necessarily the seemingly most apt pupil 
nor the one most versatile who is the best thinker. 
Heretofore, we have had in all schools what we 
considered the mentally or physically handicapped 
child, the training of whom the teacher has been 
inclined to think was hopeless, and that child has 
been permitted to attend school and idle his time 
away. Today, a well-trained teacher in the modern 
school must provide for all ages, all grade levels, 
and many and varied abilities; provide for the 
handicapped and, in many ways, the pre-school 
child. 
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The curriculum or the course of study in the 
modern school is not something which is foreign 
to the child’s experiences, for the very community 
in which he lives becomes the curriculum for the 
school. The course of study must be interpreted 
in light of the child’s own experiences and en- 
vironment. 

The teacher in the school just described must 
not only be well trained but must continue to grow 
while in service. Her work is of such an acute na- 
ture, with the varied and many new problems 
presenting themselves each day, that they require 
constant study. Under such conditions the teacher 
should have available at all times expert authorities 
with whom she may counsel. The good teacher 
does not expect or desire anyone to do her teach- 
ing for her in any class or subject, but she does 
need counsel, guidance, and help in locating and 
organizing the material which she is to teach. No 
longer does the teacher succeed by working in an 
isolated school independent of her co-workers, 
the community, and the world at large. She under- 
stands that her objectives can be reached only 
through cooperative efforts of all teachers and 
patrons working together on a definite and well- 
planned program, not for six hours a day, five 
days a week for eight or nine months each year, 
but for seven full days each week through the 
school year of twelve months. 

Such a program can be realized only through 
a well-planned In-Service Training Program for 
Rural Teachers as is being introduced in many of 
our states at the present time.—A. F. Etsga, Di- 
rector of Rural Education, Missouri State De part- 
ment of Education, Jefferson City. 


.. . SO YOU'RE going to be a teacher! As soon 
as you equip yourself with a teacher education 

diploma, a teacher’s certificate, 
IN-SERVICE and a contract to teach, you will 
TRAINING have met the legal qualifications. 

You will be over the first hurdle. 
You will have made your initial investment in pro- 
fessional training. 

. . . So you have been teaching for almost five 
years! You have just come from the meeting of the 
community resources committee. You are plan- 
ning to take some refresher courses at summer 
school and a vacation trip to the mountains. You 
enjoy working out better answers to your class- 
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room problems. You are investing in the upkeep. 

Whether this is a typical picture of pre-service 
and in-service conditions, or not, it is intended to 
point out that teacher education must be continu- 
ous. It does not begin automatically on the day 
of enrollment in the teacher education curriculum 
and end abruptly with the diploma hour. It is, 
like all education, continuous with life itself, or 
should be. If the first essential is to secure the 
necessary qualifications, the second is continued 
education—original investment plus upkeep. 

New discoveries accent the importance of in- 
service training on the part of all professions. 
Lawyers, physicians, librarians, and ministers 
hold institutes and short courses at which im- 
proved methods are reported. They sponsor many 
other activities aimed toward greater development 
of professional skill and competency. 

In the case of teaching, the need for in-service 
programs is not peculiar to those who serve in 
rural schools. It exists in all areas and at all levels. 
The difference, by and large, is one of degree due 
to the fact that “many rural schools are still taught 
by relatively untrained, inexperienced, and tran- 
sient teachers,”” in the words of a recent report by 
the research division of the National Education 
Association, entitled Progress in Rural Education. 

Rapid strides have been made in improving the 
quality of rural programs. This same report indi- 
cates that classroom procedures, standards for pro- 
fessional training, and curriculum development 
have gone forward in rural areas since 1930. 
Those who serve in rural education are not lack- 
ing in courageous leadership and in persistent 
efforts. It is interesting to note that the achieve- 
ments reported are largely in the field of the 
curriculum and in teaching—points at which the 
performance of the profession comes to the top. 
When it comes to financial improvements the pic- 
ture is different. In other words, the gains are 
made in the professional endeavors rather than 
in support. At the same time these points of 
achievement are also recorded as urgent needs. 

In-service training is not an isolated problem 
in rural education which can be solved without 
reference to the total situation. Like teacher 
education, it is complicated by many related and 
overlapping problems. It is an integral part of the 
program of equal opportunity for all children, re- 
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Survey of In-Service Training 


By E. A. COLLINS 


HE data for this brief survey of the field of 
Tirsining in service were secured from the avail- 
able reports in educational literature in periodicals, 
dissertations, and other studies. All available liter- 
ature for the last ten years, 1930-1940, was 
covered in detail. A list of magazine articles was 
secured from the Readers’ Guide, Education In- 
dex, and Bibliographies and Summaries in Edu- 
cation. Over one hundred different articles, 
studies, and books dealing with this problem were 
studied and an effort was made to determine some 
of the important trends. 

In-service education has been defined as “any 
activity on the part of teachers-in-service that tends 
to improve their professional service.’’! 

In early years, up to and including 1900, 
teacher-training schools were wholly occupied 
with the teacher in training. The teacher in serv- 
ice, for the most part, was left to her own devices 
or to those of her employer.? Five years later, ac- 
cording to an address given at the National Edu- 
cation Association,* the most urgent unsolved edu- 
cational problem at that time was teacher improve- 
ment in service. The early means for improving 
teachers were: reading circles; advances in sal- 
aries; stimulation from principals and superin- 
tendents; teacher organizations, local, state and 
national; and the seeking of higher degrees. 
These means, while valuable, did not prove sufh- 
cient. There was still an unfulfilled need for bet- 
ter training in service, the form of which had not 
yet evolved. In 1926 many different forms of 
training in service were suggested by a speaker at 
the National Education Association.‘ 

Training in service, however, had already be- 
gun to show a definite trend. A number of plans, 
similar in nature, had been in operation in a few 
cities, such as Cincinnati, Gary, and Buffalo.® 
These plans primarily involved directed teaching 
as an added year of training. 

The normal schools began to recognize the need 
of training for teachers already in service. The 
type of training in service which they offered was 
that of increased opportunities for further educa- 


* E. A. Collins, who is in charge of a training. 
in-service program at Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, was 
the author of “Training in Service,” in the 
April, 1940, PHt DELTA KaPPAN. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


tion, as evidenced by summer sessions, expanded 
curriculum designed especially for teachers, an in- 
crease in teacher qualifications for certification, ex- 
tension courses, regular session courses including 
afternoon and Saturday classes, and short courses 
for teachers whose schools closed early. These ef- 
forts, however, were all dominated by require- 
ments for certificates or degrees and not by the 
needs arising from problems met in the classroom. 

The idea began to develop that teachers needed 
training which was not merely further education 
but help with the specific problems which they 
faced while teaching. Among the earliest institu- 
tional efforts to provide such help were the annual 
Westfield Conferences for Young Teachers at 
Westfield, Massachusetts, which began in 1927.8 
These brought the teachers back to the campus to 
discuss problems which had arisen during their 
first year of teaching. Many other schools began 
to offer similar methods of training in service, the 
most popular form, probably, being that of dem- 
onstration classes, taught in the training school on 
Saturday, which were usually accompanied by per- 
sonal and group conferences. 

Probably the first unified program of in-service 
education was that at Camden, New Jersey, in 
which the teachers, through the leadership of their 
superintendents, formulated a five-year plan for 
study while in service, built around a major theme 
for each year.” 

As early as 1916, the normal schools began to 
recognize that it was their duty to follow their 
graduates into the field,® although that was not 
a common practice at the time. According to 4 
national survey of the education of teachers in 
1933, in-service education programs seemed to 
consist of following up the teaching work of grad- 
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uates.° This was also sometimes called a personal 
adjustment service, and it referred to “in-service 
extension of pre-service training.” The most pop- 
ular form was personal correspondence, although 
bulletins, personal and campus conferences, mime- 
ographed materials, extended library facilities, and 
cooperation in research comprised a part of the 
service. Only occasionally was a representative 
sent into the field to assist teachers.1° The service 
of the representative was generally limited to or- 
ganizing Parent-Teacher Associations, inspecting 
rural schools for standardization, and helping to 
select books for libraries.11 Although this type is 
still carried on in some places, there is a need felt 
for more personal and more direct training in 
service. 

These plans did not originate with the teachers 
themselves nor did they deal with the immediate 
problems of the classroom at the time and in the 
place the teacher had to meet them. School ad- 
ministrators, realizing the need for teacher direc- 
tion in the classroom, made an effort to provide 
this help through supervision. In many of the 
larger cities, rather elaborate systems of super- 
vision are in operation today, but this plan is too 
expensive to be carried on in small school systems 
or in the one- and two-teacher schools. 

Gradually, educators have realized that, regard- 
less of the thoroughness of pre-service preparation, 
a teacher’s professional growth and development 
must be a continuous process. The science of edu- 
cation is changing so rapidly that periodic and sys- 
tematic attempts to keep abreast of the times are 
essential.12 Hence, the present-day trend of in- 
service training is based, not upon the lack of pre- 
service training, but upon professional education 
as a continuous program. 

Some boards of education began to recognize the 
importance of such training-in-service of teachers 
and required a reasonable amount of professional 
study while in service. The New York State Board 
of Regents demanded that teachers present evi- 
dence of a minimum amount of outside study or 
its equivalent.13 Northwestern University cooper- 
ated with the board of education of Chicago in a 
program of training-in-service for the city’s teach- 
érs and courses dealing with the solution of daily 
classroom problems were offered in various parts 
of Chicago. 14 

In-service training, however, must not be con- 
sidered as merely extension courses whereby the 
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teacher earns additional academic credit. It must 
deal, personally and directly, with the individual’s 
teaching problems. Today, state departments of 
education, teacher training institutions, and foun- 
dations are making efforts to give aid in the class- 
room where it is needed, and to deal with the prob- 
lems which actually arise. 

For many years state departments of education 
have conducted training-in-service programs. State 
and special supervisors have labored to assist 
county superintendents in the direction of teach- 
ers. These efforts have been highly successful and 
have helped to raise the status of teaching in the 
schools. 

During the last three years, the Southeast Mis- 
souri State Teachers College has carried on an ef- 
fective in-service training program,}® in which one 
faculty member devotes his entire time to helping 
the teachers in their classrooms in a small number 
of counties. Such a procedure departs from the 
usual plan wherein the campus is the center of in- 
terest. This program is designed to help the 
teacher in the use of the principles of psychology 
as applied to good teaching; even the demonstra- 
tions of classroom procedure are not conducted in 
a model school but in the teacher’s classroom, 
using her own pupils. Similar plans are beginning 
to be used in other schools and by other agencies.¢ 

Foundations have taken up the important prob- 
lem of training in service. The W. K. Kellog 
Foundation has conducted a training-in-service 
project for the last few years in seven counties in 
Michigan’? The projects of the Committee on 
Rural Education, Chicago, are to cover a period of 
from three to four years and are carried out in 
cooperation with a teacher-training institution. 
This work deals wholly with the problems of the 
teacher in her own teaching situation. 

A survey of the field of in-service education 
would not be complete without considering what 
may be expected in the future. In-service training 
of the future must not be designed exclusively for 
the classroom teacher but for the whole educa- 
tional staff. It should be a group enterprise pro- 
viding opportunities for growth of all the educa- 
tional workers of a system, including the adminis- 
trators and supervisors, and should be engaged in, 
not uniformly, but according to individual needs. 
The newer programs will emphasize the discovery 
and clarification of the problems and the needs 
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A Philosophy 


By LOIS 


N-SERVICE education of teachers is and should 
be a continuing part of our educational pro- 
gram; it should not be regarded as a makeshift 
to be used only until teachers are all adequately 
pre-trained. For pre-training cannot insure maxi- 
mum teacher growth throughout the individual 
teacher's entire career. We may hope for the time 
when each new teacher will bring to his first school 
the sound basis for an educational philosophy and 
the background and skill which would insure 
reasonable success. If, however, he is to gain from 
this experience the added insight and power 
which will make of him an increasingly better 
teacher, further educational stimulus and guid- 
ance are imperative. 

At the present time, it is reasonable to assume 
that a program of in-service education of rural 
teachers has an additional task. For it must meet 
the needs of the many teachers who, either through 
inadequate pre-training or through lack of proper 
stimulus and guidance since entering the profes- 
sion, are working ineffectively. Because of the 
type of school system in which he himself was edu- 
cated, because of his pre-service training or lack of 
it, or because the weight of tradition in the school 
in which he began his teaching has dimmed his 
vision, many a teacher has been molded into a 
pattern in which long-time objectives, real-life 
values, and the needs of the individual child are 
greatly obscured. It is essential that such teachers 
be helped to discover or rediscover the possibilities 
and the challenge of genuinely creative teaching. 

In-service education is concerned with growth 
—growth of the child through growth of his 
teacher. In what directions should this growth be? 
What is desirable growth for the child? What 
teacher-growth is necessary to bring about best 
child growth? One significant characteristic of a 
good in-service education program is its concern 
with the objectives of education, that is, with the 
direction in which child growth shall take place. 

Objectives may be considered in several helpful 
ways. One meaningful approach is to see the child 
in his social setting and to consider the adjustments 
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he must make as he grows to responsible maturity 
in that society. The child’s need to orient himself 
to this society looms particularly large. He 
achieves satisfactory orientation through coming 
to understand the nature aspects and the man- 
made developments of his world, through increas- 
ing understanding of himself, and through de- 
veloping the skills which make him successful as 
a participating member of the group. He needs 
to find and develop his own abilities and to so inte- 
grate his responses to the world about him that he 
meets effectively the problems facing him. Living 
as he does in a democratic society, he needs to de- 
velop the skills and abilities suited to life in and 
through a democracy. In whatever way he may 
approach the question of objectives, the teacher 
must have some such broad understanding of the 
function of education, so that his day-to-day work 
may be functional in relation to real needs. 

The child’s life in the community—his home 
and family, his neighbors and his relationships 
with them, his contacts with government, with in- 
dustry, with agriculture, in short all his experi- 
ences with the life activities of people—is of first 
importance in determining his educational needs 
and the materials of education which the school 
will use. Education in a rural community should, 
if it is on a satisfactory level, be a somewhat dif- 
ferent education from that provided in an indus- 
trial community, or in any other community. Edu- 
cation in one rural community should differ to 
some degree from education in another rural com- 
munity. The extent of that difference is determined 
in part by the differences in the out-of-school edu- 
cational experiences of the children of the two 
communities. For, though the general objectives 
of education are the same for all children, the im- 
mediate objectives must vary as children’s immedi- 
ate needs vary. These needs are determined not 
only by the child’s inherited abilities, but also by 
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the total of his experiences. Furthermore, the ma- 
terials to be used in educational development 
through the school must be those which have 
meaning for the child. Consequently one function 
of in-service education must be to help the teacher 
know the community in which his children live. 

Education is concerned with the welfare of the 
group. It is also concerned with individual wel- 
fare, not only because the welfare of the individual 
is basic to group welfare, but because the individ- 
ual is important in and of himself. Education 
must, therefore, be focused upon the individual 
child, his nature, his possibilities, and his needs. 
Because most public school education takes place 
in group situations, we are impelled to reduce it 
toa uniform mass process. This is a false simplifi- 
cation of the problem, for every normal group is 
made up of individuals who differ widely. Increas- 
ingly we recognize that this diversity is not an evil 
to be overcome, but a natural and desirable char- 
acteristic of group life to be fostered and used in 
developing the best in all of us. Furthermore, it 
is important that the child learn to make his con- 
tributions through group life. 

This being true, a major problem in the im- 
provement of teaching is that of enabling teachers 
to establish the types of classroom situation which 
contribute to the growth of individual children at 
differing rates and along differing lines, according 
to their potentialities and their needs. 

It is not enough that the teacher understand 
those desirable goals of child growth which orient 
his work, or that he know and understand the im- 
portance of the community in determining the 
child’s educational needs. It is not enough that he 
be sensitive to children as individuals. To make 
these qualities fruitful he must have the skills 
which enable him to establish a schoolroom which 
isa living, growing situation. He must be able to 
develop a classroom situation that is attractive, 
stimulating, and homelike. He must be able to 
establish sympathetic, happy relationships between 
children and himself and among children. He 
must be able to stimulate and guide classroom ac- 
tivities which will result in many -pes of desirable 
child growth. Therefore, he shovid hawe a type of 
in-service education which will give him needed 
tools and confidence in his ability to use them. 

Teachers, like children, are individuals, differ- 
ing in their inherent interests and abilities and in 
their capacities for growth. They, too, are human 
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beings, with experiences which make them ready 
to understand and grasp some principles, but lack- 
ing other significant experiences. An in-service 
program to meet their needs must assume their 
differences to be basic. It must be the kind of pro- 
gtam which takes each teacher where he is and 
helps him to grow in line with his capacities. It 
must use to advantage those experiences he has had 
which make desired new concepts and practices 
easily possible. It must, where necessary, help him 
to have new experiences which lead to other de- 
sired growth. Above all, it must be the kind of 
program which contributes to his feeling of ade- 
quacy as a person and as a teacher. 

No imposition of devices or procedures which 
an outsider believes will meet a need can be ade- 
quate, for it leads to slavish following of patterns, 
without understanding. Whatever gains in teach- 
ing ability are to be achieved must come about 
through real change in the teacher's understand- 
ing of what he is doing and why he is doing it. 
Such change comes about in the same way that 
growth takes place in children—through experi- 
encing meaningfully the kinds of activities which 
increase his understanding, add to his sympathetic 
insight into his children and their needs, and in- 
crease his skills in carrying on the many-sided life 
of the school. Whoever is charged with guiding 
these teacher-learning experiences must be a su- 
perior person; with insight into the real nature of 
his responsibility, and with specific preparation 
for it. 


In-Service Training 
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gardless of their social or economic status, geo- 
graphical location, physical condition, or any other 
factor conditioning their development. 

Substantial progress waits upon movements 
along several fronts. Such factors as curriculum, 
qualifications of teachers, and supervision are on 
a rising curve. The personality, skill, salary, and 
security of the teacher are vital elements in the 
picture. Organization, term, number of pupils, 
buildings, equipment, and transportation are also 
involved. The total problem adds up to adequate 
financing. —AGNES SAMUELSON, Executive Secre- 
tary, lowa State Teachers Association, Des Moines. 

















Experimental In-Service Projects 


By IMAN E, SCHATZMANN 


T Is without doubt a truism to say that no educa- 
tional institution or system rises above its 
teachers. Therefore the education of all teachers 
is of utmost national importance. What the chil- 
dren study, learn, and do in school and the sort of 
citizens they become later on depends to a large 
extent upon the personality, the cultural back- 
ground, and the professional preparation of the 
teacher. Does the American public fully realize 
this fact? Does the American teacher command 
as much respect and enjoy as much prestige as 
his European colleague? Why is it that we have 
only recently grown ‘‘teacher-education” con- 
scious? Why are we, the people, not more per- 
sistent in wanting mature men and women as 
teachers for our children, teachers who may guide 
and inspire the latter and give them lasting ideals 
and vision? If in our urban schools many things 
continue to be amiss, and if the state of affairs in 
our rural schools is not more encouraging, their 
shortcomings must be largely attributed to our 
general lack of interest in public instruction. 

Few of our American citizens realize that about 
forty-five per cent of the nation’s population is 
rural in character. Is it surprising then that about 
one-half of Uncle Sam’s children are born and 
reared in the rural areas and that more than one- 
half of the teachers who work. in the American 
public schools are rural teachers? The Statistics of 
State School Systems, 1935-36, published by the 
United States Office of Education, classified 466,- 
642 teachers as rural and only 391,292 as urban. 

Furthermore, a report published in February, 
1940, by a Committee of the Department of Ru- 
ral Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States points to the fact that 
“the average rural teacher of the United States has 
less preparation than the city teacher who usually 
works under more favorable conditions . . . that 
30 per cent of our rural elementary teachers, in- 
cluding those in towns and villages under 2,500 
population, have had fewer than two years of 
college background, while 25 per cent of the teach- 
ers in one-teacher schools have only a high school 
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education or less.” Only through improved pre- 
and in-service teacher education can our rural 
schools keep in step with social progress. 

For the sake of this social progress, the educa- 
tion of rural teachers and children claims the at- 
tention of our urban as well as of rural citizens, 
Many have come to recognize the great social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political importance which 
the rural children and their communities play in 
the national life. Today it is a well-known fac 
that the cities depend on the rural population for 
their growth and maintenance, and that only 
about two-fifths of our country children can re 
main on the farms, while the remaining three- 
fifths will have to leave the farms and turn to non- 
agricultural occupations or professions. 

Thus the educational task of the modern teacher 
is still more complex and serious than it was in 
the past because he has a dual function to per- 
form: (1) to give the boy or girl who intends to 
remain on the farm a vision and appreciation of 
rural life at its best; and (2) to prepare the “‘town- 
going” pupils for the opportunities and difficulties 
awaiting them in the highly competitive urban 
centers. Hence the country teacher of today must 
be familiar with the physical, social, and cultural 
environment of the individual child, as well as 
with his aptitudes, in order to attempt to develop 
for him an adequate educational program which 
will, to a certain extent, insure the child’s success- 
ful adjustment to life. 

The Committee on Rural Education of the 
American Country Life Association, recognizing 
the full importance of the country child and the 
present needs of his teacher, is carefully consider- 
ing ways and means of improving country life 
through strengthening the forces of rural educt 
tion. In sponsoring three projects, The Commit: 
tee on Rural Education hopes to introduce more 
purposeful activities and methods of teaching into 
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rural elementary schools, small rural high schools, 
and particularly teachers colleges concerning them- 
selves with the in-service education of rural 
teachers. 

The first project, known as The McDonough 
County Rural School Supervisory Project, is the 
joint responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools of McDonough County, the Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College of Macomb, Illinois, 
and The Committee on Rural Education in Chi- 
cago. There are 9,925 one-teacher schools in Illi- 
nois which receive practically no supervision ex- 
cept such as the state department of public instruc- 
tion and the county superintendent can give. The 
objective of this project is to introduce an effec- 
tive type of rural school supervision whereby, not 
only teacher growth, but school and community 
improvements based on increased child study will 
be realized through the cooperative endeavor of 
the existing organizations, groups and individuals 
within McDonough county. It is hoped that 
through this experiment, rural school supervision 
will gradually become customary in Illinois and 
that ultimately it will be supported entirely by 
public funds. 

In order to insure the good functioning of the 
project, a McDonough County Rural School Su- 
pervisory Project Committee, known as the Local 
Project Committee, was organized. This Com- 
mittee has eleven members, five of whom consti- 
tute an Executive Committee. The Illinois State 
Department of Public Instruction, the office of the 
county superintendent of schools, the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, the Farm Bureau, 
the Home Bureau, and the rural teachers are 
represented on the aforesaid committee, which has 
drawn up its own program of action and set stand- 
ards for the evaluation of progress and procedures. 

The Committee on Rural Education’s second 
project aims at introducing field service courses 
for the instructional improvement and cultural 
growth of rural teachers in service. This project 
is supported jointly by the Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College at Kirksville, five county 
superintendents, and The Committee on Rural 
Education in Chicago. Miss Viola Brandt, Field 
Instructor of Rural Education, of the Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, is in immediate 
charge. The general objectives of this project are: 
(1) to assist rural teachers in service to be of 
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greater help to their pupils and communities 
through perfecting and broadening the rural school 
curriculum and in so doing to raise the teachers’ 
own standards and increase their prestige; (2) to 
establish a more definite tie-up between rural 
school patrons, rural teachers, and the office of 
the county superintendents of schools; (3) to 
build a closer relationship between the rural 
schools within the service area of a teachers col- 
lege and the various faculty members of the 
teachers college. 

One of the chief values of this project consists 
in its being planned on a four-year basis, so that 
the teachers who take the course know in advance 
that their winter’s work will tie in with their sum- 
mer school work and that there will be no repeti- 
tion of stereotyped courses, as each winter will 
help them to solve new problems. Teachers wish- 
ing to obtain college credits for the course pay a 
fee of $15 and receive three hours credit. 

Instead of the traditional unbalanced diet of 
academic extension or correspondence courses, 
which are pitifully little related to the rural school 
situation, Miss Brandt offers really practical 
courses in rural elementary education. Rotating 
her services, she takes up headquarters in one of 
the five counties (Lynn, Lincoln, Lewis, Marion, 
and Ralls) for a week at a time. Primarily her 
work consists of giving demonstration lessons in 
the various schools to show the rural teachers how 
to relate the instruction to the special needs of 
their pupils. Parents are invited to witness these 
demonstrations, and later in the afternoon when 
the pupils have been dismissed, Miss Brandt an- 
swers questions from parents and teachers. On 
Fridays or Saturdays, instead of struggling with 
algebra, Latin, or Chaucer’s English, the teachers 
meet with Miss Brandt for a three-hour period, at 
which time they prepare units of work and plan 
worth-while activities for their pupils. Further- 
more the various faculty members of the college 
assist Miss Brandt in her work. According to the 
needs which she encounters in the field, she draws 
upon the services of the professors in psychology, 
agriculture, home economics, art, music, language, 
etc. 

A Field Service Course Committee cooperates 
with Miss Brandt. The members of this Commit- 
tee are Dr. Walter H. Ryle, President of the Col- 
lege, Miss Sallie Pattison (who previously had 
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done pioneer work along this line in three Mis- 
souri counties), the head of the Research Depart- 
ment of the College, and the five county superin- 
tendents. This committee formulates the 14-year 
plans, supervises the work, and evaluates the prog- 
ress made. An illustrated report drawn up at the 
close of each school year will provide adequate 
records of the development of this Field Service 
Course in Rural Education. 

The Committee on Rural Education of the 
American Country Life Association, in support of 
which the Farm Foundation is cooperating, is of 
the opinion that a national journal for child and 
community development in rural areas will serve 
a valuable purpose as it is one more channel of 
in-service education through which rural school 
practices may be improved. Through preliminary 
investigation of a cross section of state and county 
supervisors, county superintendents, directors of 
rural departments in state teachers colleges and in 
state departments of public instruction, as well as 
rural teachers and members of state education as- 
sociations, it was discovered that a definite need 
exists for a high quality periodical for teachers of 
country children. It is a well-known fact that the 
state education journals and most national educa- 
tional publications give inadequate emphasis to 
rural school problems and country life. For this 
reason, it appears all the more important that this 
journal be exclusively dedicated to the cause of 
rural education and that it shall constitute an effec- 
tive and constructive tool for the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers of country children in order that 
under the former's guidance the pupils, their par- 
ents, and the various members in the rural com- 
munities may eventually experience a broader cul- 
tural life. 

This periodical is to dignify and raise the pro- 
fessional status of teachers and is to be of value 
to al] rural teachers throughout the United States. 
The issues are to be so planned that the teachers 
in the various regions of the nation will always find 
something of value to them in their professional 
work. Since a large percentage of our rural teach- 
ers are young and inexperienced and since a still 
larger percentage do not receive the help and ad- 
vice of professional supervisors, it is all the more 
important that assistance be afforded them through 
the printed page. Considering education as an 
enrichment of living through the interactive rela- 
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tion of the child, his home, his school, and his com- 
munity, a journal for rural education should seek 
to: (1) help the teacher in rural areas to attack 
his problems with confidence; (2) give him a basis 
for the selection and evaluation of materials; (3) 
promote awareness of the potential contribution of 
the community to the school through its natural 
and human resources (this involves the immediate 
utilization of available materials and the more 
basic matter of understanding and developing to 
the full the significant educational relations be- 
tween the school and community); (4) develop an 
understanding of significant major problems af- 
fecting rural life; (5) show desirable trends in 
school programs through recording good practices; 
(6) help teachers to develop a better understand-. 
ing of children as individuals in their particular 
social-cultural groups. 

The National Education Association and its 
Rural Department are greatly interested in the 
question of bringing into existence such a journal. 
The Committee on Rural Education hopes that 
the National Education Association will assume 
the responsibility of publishing, mailing, and pro- 
moting this journal planned for teachers interested 
in child and community development in rural 
areas. 

These few examples illustrate the new trends 
and challenges in the education of teachers for 
rural schools. Many agencies are now investing 
the time, talent, and intelligence of their most 
capable workers in advancing the cause of rural 
education. These agencies are fully aware of the 
fact that the future of the United States will be 
determined fundamentally by the quality of teach- 
ers instructing and educating the rising generations 
born and reared in the vast open spaces of our 
country. 


What progress has consolidation of small rural 
schools made during the past decade? Between 1930 
and 1934, one-teacher schools decreased approxi- 
mately 10,000, bringing the total to 138,542, while 
there was an increase of about 2,850 two-teacher and 
other consolidated schools. The decade as a whole has 
seen the abandonment of one in five of the nation’s 
one-teacher schools and of even a larger proportion 
of the smallest combined elementary and high schools 
and separate high schools. Larger schools have ma- 
eterially increased in number, especially elementary 
and secondary schools with 20 teachers or more. 





Civil Service in Indian Schools 


By R.M. TISINGER 


HE United States government, as guardian of 
ew Indian, educates Indian children through 
several types of schools. The larger proportion of 
these children attend public schools along with 
their white neighbors, for which service the gov- 
ernment usually pays the public schools a portion 
of the cost. Some attend mission schools of one 
denomination or another. A third group is edu- 
cated in schools operated and controlled entirely 
by the federal government. It is this third group 
which is dealt with in this article. These schools 
are of two general types, namely, boarding and 
day, or a combination of the two. 

For many years the emphasis in the Indian Serv- 
ice was upon the boarding school type of program. 
This was with the belief that the solution to the 
Indian problem was to be found in the complete 
destruction of the culture of the Indian race and 
replacement with the culture and economy of the 
white man. A large number of reservation and 
nonreservation boarding schools were operated by 
the government, many of which were quite elabo- 
rately equipped as vocational schools. Their tend- 
ency was to train the Indian children for the skilled 
trades and away from their environment and their 
inherited resources, which were agricultural and 
rural in nature. Admittedly the program failed to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was operated 
over a period of from fifty to seventy-five years, 
during which the agricultural resources of the 
American Indian gradually dwindled to an alarm- 
ing degree. Within the past ten years numerous 
steps have been taken to stop this trend. 

First in the series of steps was a change in the 
value placed upon the culture of the Indian as a so- 
cial, a religious, and an economic way of life. In 
the educational program this meant the reversal in 
emphasis from the boarding school, to the day 
school, where the child could enjoy the pleasure of 
his customs, the protection of his family and com- 
munity, and learn to live in the midst of the re- 
sources to which almost invariably he returned. 
Likewise, the responsibility for the child and his 
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training was placed back in the home and com- 
munity. 

This change has been thrust upon the Indian 
Service at a rate far in excess of a normal and nat- 
ural one, due to the availability of public works 
money from four to six years ago for the purpose 
of building new day school plants, when the day 
school program was initiated. 

The change in the program, along with the 
rapid expansion in the number of schools, created 
a difficult personnel problem. This has led to the 
development of a concentrated program in teacher 
recruitment and in-service training. All teachers 
in the Service are appointed through the regular 
Civil Service channels with one year of probation- 
ary service. The qualifications for entrance into 
the Service have been gradually raised through the 
past ten years, with present requirements of two 


‘years of paid teaching experience and a degree. 


Paralleling the raising of standards has come an in- 
crease in salaries which has helped to attract a 
better qualified type of teacher. However, this 
alone has been insufficient to bridge the gap which 
exists between the traditional type of public 
schools from which most of our teachers come, 
and the new type of community school which is 
now rapidly evolving out of the day school pro- 
gram. 

In this connection it should be remembered 
that a very large proportion of these children come 
to our schools as non-English speaking individ- 
uals, with a culture quite foreign to the life and 
experience of the majority of the teachers. Even 
though the Civil Service system is highly selective, 
where no more than 250 to 300 teachers may 
qualify out of 6,000 applicants, the number of 
failures among those appointed has been quite 
high. To overcome this, the Service has recently 
initiated a number of procedures to help the in- 
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coming teachers, as well as those already in the 
Service, to adjust to the changing program. 

For a period of five years, the Service has con- 
ducted special summer schools built around the 
specific needs in Indian schools. Emphasis has 
been given to demonstrations in classroom tech- 
niques, in orientation courses, special courses in 
anthropology, administration, tribal government, 
plant maintenance, and a liberal emphasis upon 
the arts and crafts which are such a vital part of 
Indian life. The staff for these summer schools 
has been selected from the outstanding workers in 
the Service, supplemented by specialists from vari- 
ous parts of the United States. From two to four 
schools have been held each summer with an at- 
tendance ranging up to 550. The length of term 
has varied from four to six weeks each. Public and 
mission school teachers are invited to attend. 
Year by year the summer school has grown in 
popularity and, although it is not compulsory, a 
large proportion of the entire educational person- 
nel of the Indian Service has been in attendance 
each summer. 

The Indian Office in Washington has, for the 
past three years, published a small fortnightly 
pamphlet called Indian Education, which has been 
the chief means of disseminating the news and in- 
terpreting the philosophy and policies of the Serv- 
ice to the field. 

It is an established policy of the Service to place 
trained Indian people in places of responsibility as 
rapidly as they can be prepared for them. To fos- 
ter this program, the government has for a period 
of five or six years had a liberal educational loan ar- 
rangement for students preparing for leadership 
in the Service. Upon graduation, many of these 
students meet the Civil Service requirements with 
the exception of the two years of paid teaching ex- 
perience. This experience is often impossible to 
acquire due to the difficulty in securing employ- 
ment in many public schools. 

Furthermore, it has been found that such pre- 
liminary experience often is of such a nature as to 
establish methods and habits which do not have 
any place in the modern day Indian school. It has 
been more satisfactory to all concerned to pro- 
vide opportunity within the Service for such ex- 
perience on an apprentice basis. This system now 
offers opportunity for a few well-chosen and most 
promising students. 
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A student enters the Service as an apprentice on 
a salary of $720 the first year and is stepped up to 
$1200 the second year. If the apprenticeship sery- 
ice is satisfactory at the end of the second year, the 
individual is then eligible for placement in a reg- 
ular position as teacher at the entrance salary of 
$1620. This apprenticeship service takes place 
under the direction of a competent teacher who has 
been chosen because of his or her superior per- 
formance in the classroom and special ability for 
directing the training activities of the apprentice. 

While uniformity in procedure and program is 
not necessary, and, in fact, not desired, there is a 
necessity for universal understanding of the prob- 
lems with which the administration deals. This is 
true within the educational division as well as be- 
tween it and other branches of the Service. Con- 
ferences have had a prominent place in the in- 
service training program and have been the means 
of bringing about a great understanding of the 
problems involved. 

Space does not permit more than mere mention 
of other phases of the program which have a bear- 
ing on the in-service training of personnel, such as 
the development of bilingual textbooks for use 
where the native language is the daily language of 
the tribe, surveys to determine materials for cur- 
riculum revision, orientation schools, special em- 
phasis in supervision dealing with this subject, and 
contacts and cooperation with various state organi- 
zations. 

The Indian Service has an in-service training 
problem of some magnitude and it is being ap- 
proached from many angles. 





In what rural school problems has there been im- 
provement during the past decade? Marked im- 
provement is indicated in: (1) teacher's classroom 
procedure; (2) the average amount of professional 
training for rural teachers; (3) rural courses of study; 
(4) the kind and condition of school buildings. 

In what problems has there been no improvement? 
(1) Per pupil expenditures; (2) length of school 
term; (3) teacher turn-over; (4) the average salary 
of rural teachers. 

In what fields has legislation affecting rural schools 
been enacted during the past decade? Important school 
laws have been passed in various states concerning: 
finance legislation, organization or consolidation of 
school districts, pupil transportation, compulsory at- 
tendance, teacher welfare, etc. 





New York State Program 


By HELEN HAY HEYL 


URALLY speaking, New York state is one of 
R the largest, poorest, coldest, and most vari- 
ously populated states in the Union. In winter the 
snow is anywhere from two to six feet deep, and the 
temperature ranges from twenty degrees above to 
forty or sixty degrees below zero according to the 
vagaries of nature. In spite of a network of good 
roads, there are still many sections of the state 
where small rural schools are entirely mud bound 
after that period during which they are reached 
on snow-shoes,” so wrote a rural superintendent in 
New York state several years ago. Such conditions 
still exist in certain areas, and there centraliza- 
tion of school districts necessarily moves slowly. 
Thus the majority of the schools, some 5,986, are 
still of the one-teacher type, famed for more than 
one hundred years of service rather than for any 
modern features. In spite of handicaps, however, 
centralization of territory is growing and 3,785 
former school districts have now been converted 
into 270 modern central rural school districts which 
are functioning satisfactorily, some even in the 
heart of the Adirondack mountains where it was 
supposed, only a few years ago, that school chil- 
dren could never be transported any considerable 
distance. 

In these 270 central rural districts, 735 one- 
teacher schools today are in operation under vastly 
improved conditions, while six-year high schools 
are maintained at conveniently located centers for 
all children above the sixth grade in the entire 
centralized area. 

Curriculum development projects initiated in 
the rural field must, nevertheless, vary greatly in 
a state presenting as widely different topography, 
educational levels, and types of people as does 
New York. The largest rural supervisory district 
in the state, for example, is 1,725 square miles 
while the smallest is but 53 square miles. Yet in 
the 1,725 square mile territory there are only 37 
scattered schools, 34 of which are one-room build- 
ings; while in many of the smaller supervisory ter- 
titories there are more than 100 buildings, large 
and medium, the teacher-load frequently totals 


* Helen Hay Heyl is Chief of the Bureau of 
Elementary Curriculum Development, New 
York State Department of Education, Albany. 


several hundred, and the buildings, taken together, 
house thousands of children. 

Under these conditions, any effective program 
of curriculum development must be based upon 
sound principles growing out of local needs, local 
problems, and local defects or new procedures 
which may be legitimately carried on in any single 
territory, and the program must always provide 
for flexibility. It is the state’s obligation to help 
to initiate and to foster in the field those phases 
of local curriculum planning which will best pro- 
mote creative activity on the part of teachers, chil- 
dren, and the district superintendents of schools, 
and to assist them in realizing the major goals of 
elementary and secondary education toward which 
pupils need to be led in the process of “growing 
into life.” 

For elementary education, both rural and urban, 
New York state conceives these major goals to be: 
(1) to help every child understand and practice 
desirable social relationships; (2) to help him 
discover and develop his desirable social relation- 
ships; (3) to help him cultivate the habit of criti- 
cal thinking; (4) to lead him to appreciate and 
desire worth-while activities; (5) to help him gain 
command of the common integrating knowledge 
and skills; and (6) to help him develop a sound 
body and normal mental attitudes. The cardinal 
principles of secondary education, as widely ac- 
cepted throughout the nation, need no recapitula- 
tion here. 

In line with these principles or guides, the New | 
York state program of social studies in elementary 
schools is being developed as a cooperative enter- 
prise by more than 300 school systems, involving 
hundreds of schools and thousands of teachers 
and children. These centers are located in 57 of 
the 61 counties (the other four counties comprise 
New York City, which is also cooperating in the 
program) and in 200 of the school superintend- 
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encies, thus involving city, village, and open coun- 
try situations. 

It is interesting to note that the impetus and 
initiative for this particular curriculum project 
came from the rural teachers of the state who have 
been actively engaged in re-planning their cur- 
riculum for the past ten years. The whole program 
is predicated upon the assumption that all teachers 
have a contribution to make and that all should 
have an equal chance and share in solving the 
state’s problems. Any elementary school in the 
state interested in improving its present program 
in social studies, and wishing to work on these 
problems directly through the Education Depart- 
ment and the State Committee on Social Studies in 
Elementary Schools is invited to become a co- 
operating center. 

The largest task involving the Bureau of Ele- 
mentary Curriculum Development and a large pro- 
portion of the elementary schools of the state at 
the present time, therefore, is the development of 
this program in the social studies.! 


After the appointment by the Board of Regents of a 
State Social Studies Committee for Elementary Schools 
in September, 1936, it was decided that cooperating 
schools would survey, study, and try out projects and 
materials over a five-year period and report their ex- 
periences and findings annually or oftener to the Bu- 
reau of Curriculum Development. The State Commit- 
tee suggested four plans of study and informal ex- 
perimentation. These plans were designed to meet the 
needs of varying situations. The State Committee has 
issued Manuals 1, 2, 3, and 4 as guides to cooperating 
schools engaging in any one of the four different plans. 
Other materials have been issued from time to time. 
A Report of Progress was prepared and distributed for 
the school year 1937-1938, and another for 1938-1939. 
The statement for the school year 1939-1940 will be 
also a summary report of the last three years. 

In general, the local school experimental program has 
arisen out of the felt needs of the children, the teach- 
ers, the supervisor, or principal. Frequently informal 
experimentation has been carried on by individual 
teachers prior to the decision to cooperate with the 
State Committee. There are local committees working 
on such matters as visual and auditory aids, evaluation, 
selection of textbooks and supplementary reading ma- 
terials, objectives, and local resources for community 
study. 

The accomplishments thus far may be grouped as 
follows: (1) Those pertaining to an improved course 
of study; (2) Those providing for desirable in-service 
training of teachers; (3) Those of pupil motivation; 


*This and following statements are excerpted from the un- 
published, annual report of this Division. 
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and (4) Those making for better school-home-com- 
munity relationships. 

These four types of accomplishments have occurred 
throughout the last three years. The cooperating 
schocls believe the program has been worth while. 

The difficulties reported generally fall under one of 
the following: (1) Some feel that teachers have not the 
time to try out new practices; (2) Adequate means of 
appraisal are not available. (The old type tests are 
unsatisfactory); (3) Facilities and funds for new pro- 
grams are lacking. 

The first major difficulty has been decreasing in im- 
portance during the three-year period. Any new pro- 
gram places heavy burdens on the teachers and this 
phase requires careful attention from the supervisors 
and administrator. The second difficulty will be gradu- 
ally minimized by the development of new type tests 
and evaluation instruments by the Division of Exami- 
nations and Testing, State Education Department, and 
other agencies. The third difficulty will always be pres- 
ent. The supply, however, of free and cheap materials 
is being constantly increased; and teachers and children 
are becoming more aware of the resources which the lo- 
cal environment affords. 


During 1937-1940, approximately nine hun- 
dred units of work have been forwarded to the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development by the co- 
operating schools. Of these, seven hundred have 
been put on file. These units vary in length from 
one-fifth of a page to eighty pages and cover a 
wide range of topics. More than th.ee-fourths of 
the units have involved problems and projects. 
They cross subject-matter lines to include art, in- 
dustrial arts, music, literature, reading, dramatics, 
science, and other subjects. 

During this same three-year period, seventy-five 
communities have been developing local courses 
of study, and some have issued them in reasonably 
complete form. In the courses now appearing, 
such features are prominent as: a community and 
regional emphasis, organizations based on areas of 
living, stress on interdependence, a consideration 
of the effect of industry and inventions upon so- 
cial progress. 

In summarizing the values for teachers in such a 
cooperative plan of curriculum development, it 
may be said that the idea which is influencing this 
work is the belief that parents and children, as well 
as teachers and other local school officials, are 
deeply concerned with the kind of social studies 
program which the state recommends; that the 
curriculum should emerge from the schools; that 
it should evolve out of practical classroom ex- 
periences and receive its nurture and fruition in 
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the richer living and learning of boys and girls. 

Such an idea represents a change from a philoso- 
phy of curriculum development which regarded 
the construction of a syllabus as an undertaking 
for a small committee of highly trained specialists, 
to the conception of a program which involves 
the services of many experts and state committees, 
and also the helpful participation of hundreds of 
teachers and thousands of children. Curriculum 
planning in the social studies for elementary 
schools is now the concern of the whole state. 

The new syllabus, therefore, is being con- 
structed largely or wholly from materials collected 
in the elementary schools of the state. These ma- 
terials are being tested under classroom conditions 
and are being modified and adapted to meet the 
exigencies of teaching and learning. The sug- 
gested content will be carefully checked and vali- 
dated by subject-matter specialists. Then it will be 
retested in classrooms. The materials, as finally 
presented, will thus have been made practical in 
terms of classroom conditions and accurate and 
reasonably comprehensive in terms of the subject 
fields which they represent. 

The advantages of such a plan of curriculum de- 
velopment are quite apparent: 


(1) In the first place, the new way provides for 
steadier and more gradual growth. Education is a long, 
slow process. Every curriculum program is preeminently 
a program in educating one another to a revised point 
of view. The need for changing the curriculum is oc- 
casioned by the fact that we live in a changing society. 
Social and educational changes force curriculum modi- 
fications. The revision of the curriculum is not done to 
usher in any new social order; but, largely, to recognize 
changes in ways of living and learning that have already 
taken place. The new program in social studies, there- 
fore, must not emerge, written overnight, but must 
slowly and effectively grow out of the experiences of 
the people. Hence study, research, and informal ex- 
petimentation should give direction and shape to these 
experiences. It is much more economical and effective 
for the educative process to anticipate and accompany 
the course of study than to follow it. 

(2) Secondly, a program of cooperative curriculum 
making is more democratic. This idea needs no enlarge- 
ment, for the advantages of the democratic process in 
such a connection should be quite apparent. These be- 
come imperative with schools in a democratic society. 
In fact, more respect should be shown a course which 
has developed democratically than one arbitrarily passed 
down. 

(3) Third, the resulting course of study is easier to 
adopt and carry out. Since it grew out of the practical 
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experiences of school people and represents the essence 
of their united planning, many phases of the syllabus are 
already in practice everywhere. Since it represents the 
work of teachers and children, they understand it and 
should give it their intellectual and emotional accept- 
ance. Since the materials are democratically evolved, 
their statement is sufficiently flexible to permit wide 
variation for different pupils and for local situations. 

(4) This last suggests a fourth point. The new pro- 
gram of curriculum planning and development in- 
cludes within itself the means to and the disposition 
for constant revision. When the main reliance is placed 
upon an outside expert, the newly completed course of 
study may break down before emerging needs. But 
when curriculum planning is placed in the hands of 
those on the job—children, teachers, local and state 
administrators—adaptations to changing situations are 
made a continuing part of the program.? 


*Taken from mimeographed bulletin, “A Report on the 
Progress of the Social Studies Program in the Elementary 
Schools of New York State. March, 1940." Elementary Edu- 
cation Division. William E. Young, Director. 


Quiz on Rural Schools 


How well informed are you regarding recent 
trends in rural education? Check your answers on the 
questions below with those presented by the National 
Education Association in the September, 1940, issue 
of their Research Bulletin. 

How do rural and urban school enrollment com- 
pare? They are approximately the same, in each case 
approximately 13,000,000 in the combined elementary 
and secondary schools. 

How many rural schools are there in the U. S.? 
One-teacher elementary schools account for more than 
60 per cent of the nation’s 200,000 rural schools; but, 
in addition, there are nearly 45,000 elementary rural 
schools having more than one teacher and about 
27,000 combined elementary and high schools and 
separate high schools. 

W hat is the enrollment in one-teacher schools? The 
average enrollment in the 32,763 reporting in 1940 
is approximately 17 pupils; but one school in 4 is serv- 
ing fewer than 10 pupils. This shows the fallacy of 
the common belief that the chief problem in rural 
teaching is that of the overcrowded school. 

How many teachers are at work in rural schools? 
There are about 465,000 teachers, or approximately 53 
per cent of the total number of teachers in the country. 

How does rural compare with urban school attend- 
ance? Eighty-three of each hundred pupils enrolled 
in rural schools, and 86 per hundred in urban schools, 
in 1935-36 attended school daily. The rural student 
attended 131 of 163 days in the rural school term, the 
urban student 156 of 181 days in his school term. 








Virginia State Program 


By HELEN RUTH HENDERSON 


N THE PAST the attention of educational leaders 

has been focused very largely upon the pre- 
service education of teachers. In recent years, how- 
ever, attention has been increasingly directed 
toward the growth of teachers at work in real situ- 
ations. This discussion will be confined to this 
area of teacher education. Teachers, administra- 
tors, supervisors, and editors and publishers of 
teaching materials have made efforts to improve 
this phase of teacher development; but the cur- 
riculum reorganization and adaptation programs, 
which have increased in number and scope during 
the past two decades, have furnished a great 
impetus for a concerted attack on this problem. 
These programs have brought into sharp relief 
some of the difficulties as well as some of the suc- 
cessful procedures for promoting the growth of 
teachers. 

It may be desirable to state at the beginning of 
this discussion what is meant by a curriculum re- 
vision program. To some persons a curriculum 
revision program brings to mind a rather super- 
ficial, burdensome, and rapid effort to prepare 
new teaching materials and to revise procedures. 
To others, it means the preparation of a course of 
study only. Here it is interpreted to mean a slow, 
steady, thorough, and continuous process of re- 
construction through which teachers in service 
grow in their ability to develop and guide learning 
situations, in which they are stimulated to increase 
the quality of their own personal living and the 
living of others. Such a program affects not only 
teachers but the entire life of the school; it also af- 
fects the life of the community which the school 
serves. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to draw from 
actual experience and not to deal theoretically with 
the questions of how could and how should cur- 
riculum reorganization offer opportunities of 
growth to teachers. Early this year a questionnaire 
was sent to all white and Negro supervisors in 
Virginia who had been working with teachers in 
service in the state prior to the rather vigorous cur- 
riculum revision program which has been in prog- 


* Helen Ruth Henderson is Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Education, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond. 


ress here for eight years. In addition, representa- 
tive classroom teachers, principals of elementary 
and secondary schools, division superintendents, 
college professors, and members of the staff of the 
State Department of Education were consulted. 
Their judgment is incorporated in this discussion. 
Professional books and magazines and one disser- 
tation describing successful programs were ex- 
amined for the experience of other school systems. 
The seven ways presented here in which a curricu- 
lum revision program provides growth for teach- 
ers, therefore, represent a summary of these opin- 
ions and experiences. There will be no attempt 
made to give a comprehensive and inclusive list of 
these ways, but there is a desire to present a suf- 
ficient number to provoke further discussion. 

A curriculum revision and adaptation program 
offers opportunities for growth of teachers in the 
following ways: 

1. It stimulates professional growth by provid- 
ing anew unity of purpose and effort in the lives 
of teachers. Through an effort for improving the 
instructional program of the entire school, teachers 
are released from the narrow confines of a single 
grade or group, or a single classroom to a 
broadened responsibility and area of work. The 
teacher sees the school program as a unit and 
thereby his relation to other teachers, the cafe- 
teria manager, the librarian, the nurse, administra- 
tors, and others. As insight into the purposes of 
the school increases, the teacher sees himself in 
relation to the child, the child and his home, and 
the home in relation to the community, and all in 
relation to the wholeness of living. A teacher's in- 
come seems larger and more adequate when she 
goes with the principal and cafeteria manager to 
plan with the corner groceryman to provide one- 
day-old bread for some of her poor families. The 
national unemployment problem is a reality to her. 

2. It develops situations in which the teacher 
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may work effectively with many people of varied 
experiences, interests, and abilities. An effective 
program provides situations where all persons are 
leaders in some activities on some occasions, and 
all are followers in other activities on other occa- 
sions. New teachers work with those of longer 
experience. Conservative teachers solve problems 
with the more progressive ones. The principal, 
supervisor, superintendent, research staff, patrons, 
pupils, representatives of other social agencies, 
and many other persons work with teachers. The 
problem being attacked determines the relation- 
ship, the leader, and the degree of contribution 
of each person. A mother helps a group of ele- 
mentary school girls with their clothing problems. 
A classroom teacher becomes the chairman of a 
child study group. A nationally recognized mu- 
sician leads a group of teachers in collecting and 
interpreting folk songs. 

Leadership of a high quality is essential when 
people of varied experiences, interests, and abili- 
ties are working together. Teachers can work 
alone to great advantage for a certain period, but 
the time comes when leadership must provide an 
impetus for progress. Then, the leader or leaders 
must be sufficiently sensitive to the situation and 
sufficiently established as participating members 
of the group to guide thinking into more funda- 
mental channels. The leader also summarizes 
progress, proposes new ways of approaching the 
problem, and brings to hand necessary materials. 
Teachers respect and should expect this kind of 
leadership. In some places, curriculum materials 
may be in a rather stagnant state because of the 
lack of leadership. 

Professional relationships are improved when 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators work to- 
gether in a democratic way. Self-evaluation on the 
part of teachers develops. Such inadequate de- 
vices as a rating sheet applied by the administra- 
tion disappear. Supervisors constantly refine the 
procedures used with the teachers, and administra- 
tors maintain a critical attitude toward their own 
leadership. A spirit of mutual helpfulness be- 
comes a chief motivating force in professional 
growth. Constructive criticism is solicited and uti- 
lized for mutual improvement. 

Teachers have basic needs, as do other adults 
and children. A sense of security and a feeling of 
success are essential for professional stability. A 
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curriculum revision program creates situations of 
sufficient number and variety to provide that all 
teachers feel that they are making a contribution to 
the whole program. Some share books; others 
share experience. Some serve as chairmen of com- 
mittees; others prepare the menu for a teacher 
banquet. 

3. A curriculum revision program provides 
growth for teachers by clarifying issues which 
teachers already have begun to think about for 
themselves. Teachers have a feeling for doing 
the thing that is right but frequently do not at- 
tach proper significance to it. The exchange of 
experience with other teachers often confirms this 
feeling and provides confidence which has been 
lacking. Teachers become articulate as well as 
thoughtful. Personal integrity is increased as ideas 
and procedures are refined and lifted to higher and 
higher levels. The director of the program does 
not furnish all the questions and answers, and the 
dignity and worth of the teacher is recognized and 
appreciated. 

4. It serves as a vitalizing force in the personal 
development of teachers. There was a one hun- 
dred per cent agreement on the questionnaire re- 
turned by Virginia people that a curriculum revi- 
sion program tends to bring about the develop- 
ment. of personality. One supervisor expressed it 
in this way: “I have seen teachers come alive.” 
New activities are enjoyed. Excursions, new hob- 
bies, keener observation of life about them, a new 
sense of power and interest in teaching, more con- 
tacts outside the school—all bring an increased 
zest and meaning to the teacher. 

5. It tends to replace the habit of seeking recipes 
for teaching with a real insight into the nature of 
learning. Uncritical imitation is perhaps a fre- 
quent failing among educators. Too often teachers 
follow the procedures of others or modify their ac- 
tivities without knowing why they do so. A slowly 
developing curriculum program stimulates teach- 
ers to think through the fundamental reasons be- 
hind these changes, to make long-time plans, and 
to have a long-time view of pupil and social 
growth. The former rather universal cry, ‘Give 
us something definite,” is replaced by close ob- 
servation of child growth and deeper thought on 
effective procedures to achieve the growth. De- 
linquency in thinking is thereby discouraged. 

6. It presents the opportunity for teachers to 
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keep up-to-date with teaching materials, profes- 
sional books, and contemporary problems. Pub- 
lishing companies are continuously producing new 
books for pupils and members of the teaching pro- 
fession. New studies are being made, the findings 
of which have significance for teaching. New art 
media are being prepared; new films, new songs 
and records are becoming available. The use of 
the radio is being broadened and refined. Through 
professional isolation, teachers may not keep 
abreast of these new aids. Lack of interest may 
cause teachers to grow stale and their materials to 
become outmoded. A curriculum adaptation pro- 
gram starts excursions with pupils, other teachers, 
and friends, and thereby opens new fields of 
knowledge and interest. Social problems affecting 
the pupils and the school are demanding the at- 
tention of teachers and are being given more depth 
and meaning through the activities of a curriculum 
revision program. Exhibits of new materials, visits 
to other teachers at work, reports and discussions 
of new books, teacher workshops, field trips, week- 
ends at camps, and similar activities are offering 
the teacher opportunities to feel more profes- 
sionally sophisticated. 

7. It develops a dynamic point of view by con- 
stantly raising, in its on-going process, problems 
in new areas. No solutions are final in curriculum 
work. Questions are continuously developing as 
new relationships and common purposes are dis- 
covered. Teachers who have participated for a 
number of years in a curriculum revision program 
have raised some questions such as these: 


How can a curriculum revision program release rather 
than restrict teachers? 

How can the teacher’s unwholesome fear of not being 
perfect be replaced by a wholesome understanding of 
professional growth? 

How can school administrators be induced to provide 
security for teacher experimentation? 

How can adults discover new ways of leading and evalu- 
ating the efforts of other adults? 

How can the teacher’s professional activities during the 
regular school session be coordinated with those car- 
ried on during the summer months to replace the 
present haphazard relationship? 

How can we evaluate over a long period of time funda- 
mental changes in teaching procedures without apply- 
ing ill-advised testing programs, burdensome record- 
keeping, or other limited instruments? 

How can teachers develop better ways of working with 
persons representing agencies outside the organized 
school? 
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In conclusion, I feel that all persons participat- 
ing in curriculum revision programs need to renew 
their faith in democratic education, to know more 
about children and about this troubled world, and 
to foster such human relationships as will improve 
the quality of living in the entire school and 
community. 


Survey of In-Service Training 


(Continued from page 127) 


of all. Most of the organized means of in-service 
education, such as teachers meetings, study pro- 
grams, conferences, have not emphasized proce- 
dures which enabled the teachers to make this 
analysis. In-service education must deal with the 
problems actually faced by teachers in service.18 
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What professional preparation must the rural 
teacher have? Two years or more of professional train- 
ing must be offered for the lowest grade of teaching 
certificate in twenty-seven states. 





Teacher Certification by the State 


By RICHARD E. JAGGERS 


OSE who are concerned with the preparation 
Tee teachers should recognize the fact that 
the total program of teacher education must 
consider the teacher from the time she decides 
to enter the profession until she leaves it. This 
means that consideration must be given (1) to 
guiding into teacher preparation those persons 
who offer promise of success, (2) to giving them 
the kinds of experiences during their formal prep- 
aration which will insure that they may, with 
reasonable safety, enter the profession, and (3) 
to providing a program of continuing their educa- 
tion after they have actually entered teaching. 

Objectives and Pattern of Preparation. The ob- 
jective of teacher education is to make available 
leaders in learning programs who have a twofold 
purpose: (1) to guide children at the different 
learning levels in the selection of worth-while ac- 
tivities, and (2) to aid children in using their 
abilities, aptitudes, experiences, and interests 
toward the achievement of their life purposes. 

To carry out this objective, the pattern of teacher 
education has three major aspects: (1) Since the 
teacher must live in the community and be a citi- 
zen as other people are, her training should cause 
her to acquire an understanding of the major prob- 
lems of social life as they exist in the type of com- 
munity in which she will work, and the implica- 
tions of these problems for the people who live in 
the community; (2) Just as in the case of any other 
leader, the teacher’s preparation must include an 
intensive and extensive study of the problems of 
teaching areas and learning levels in which she is 
interested, for which she has a pronounced apti- 
tude, and in which there is reasonable promise that 
her services will be needed; (3) Every teacher 
should understand the needs of the particular 
groups with which she must work, and this im- 
plies that her preparation should include an under- 
standing of the problems connected with the 
growth and development of children, learning 
programs in the school, and methods and materials 
suited to children; moreover, she should have an 
Opportunity to ¢ry out principles of teaching under 
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supervision in order that there be minimum chance 
that the children will be penalized later. 

Implementing Educational Philosophy Through 
Certification. The certification program in any 
state is the expression of that state’s concept of 
what the education of a teacher should be; there- 
fore, the requirements for certification will take 
into consideration the importance of guaranteeing 
that a teacher will be able to render the services 
for which she is certificated. This means that 
rural teachers who are certificated will have an 
understanding of the problems of social life as it 
exists in rural communities; they will be given ex- 
periences to the end that their fields and school 
levels of specialization will contribute to the so- 
lution of those problems; and their professional 
preparation will take into consideration the prob- 
lems of school organization, transportation, equip- 
ment, supplies, health, and recreation, as these 
problems are faced in rural areas. 

In many states, persons enter teaching before 
they have adequate preparation. The state’s pro- 
gram of preparation and certification must be or- 
ganized to employ devices and agencies which will 
cause teachers to continue their preparation after 
they have entered the service. The State of Ken- 
tucky and many other states, for example, permit 
persons to begin teaching in the elementary schools 
after they have completed a curriculum two years 
in length. The regulations provide that the certifi- 
cate issued upon this level of training may be re- 
newed the first time upon two years of experience. 
Each subsequent renewal, however, is made only 
upon evidence that the teacher has advanced her 
preparation at the rate of one-half of a college 
year every three years until she has reached a level 
at which she may be issued a standard certificate, 
which represents adequate minimum preparation. 
Thus, by state-wide regulations, persons who enter 
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teaching below the level assumed to be adequate 
must advance steadily toward complete prepara- 
tion if they expect to remain in the profession. 

In-Service Education Programs in Rural Areas. 
In a large number of localities when a teacher 
enters the classroom, she is presumed to be an edu- 
cated person and little attention is given to helping 
her adjust herself to her job. Therefore, much 
which she has learned in her pre-service education 
does not function. The fact that a teacher returns 
to college to advance her training does not guar- 
antee that her in-service education program is ade- 
quate. As a matter of fact, the additional college 
education, if it is to be really effective, should con- 
tribute intimately to her growth and develop- 
ment on the job, and should supplement it in every 
way possible. A small number of communities 
and school systems have instituted helping-teacher 
programs, local seminars, local workshops, super- 
vision, and the like to meet the needs of teachers 
in rural areas. 

The in-service program is concerned with more 
than the continued professional education of the 
teacher. Just as the pre-service education of rural 
teachers is more and more concerned with her total 
preparation, so is the in-service education program 
concerned with her total preparation: 

1. In Bedford County, Virginia, the rural teach- 
ers recognized the fact that they needed more gen- 
eral preparation. Some felt the need for addi- 
tional training in Science, others needed more 
experience in Social Sciences, while others felt the 
need of preparation in Art, in Music, and in the 
Practical Arts. To meet the situation, they 
grouped themselves according to their needs and 
canvassed the total faculty in order to find persons 
who could take the lead in the study of the fields 
in which the groups were particularly interested. 
Each group spent a semester cooperatively in study 
and in enriching their experience in these fields of 
general information. 

2. In Estill County, Kentucky, the superintend- 
ent asked a critic teacher from the University of 
Kentucky to teach for six weeks in a one-room 
school and permit other rural teachers to observe, 
and participate in, the learning program. The 
critic teacher’s work in conducting the first six 
weeks of the fall term in this school, during two 
successive years, affected practically every school 
in the county. This experience was followed by ex- 
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tension classes under the leadership of Eastern 
State Teachers College, dealing with the specific 
problems the teachers faced while working on the 
job. Credit was given for the course, and teachers 
were able not only to raise their certification status, 
but to improve themselves on the job. Similar ex- 
periments were conducted in Rockcastle County, 
and Jackson County, Kentucky. 

3. The teachers in groups of rural counties in 
Nebraska working under the leadership of Mere- 
dith M. Darlington, of the University Teachers 
College staff, have just completed A Teacher's 
Handbook for the Self-appraisal of a Rural Ele- 
mentary School. With Mr. Darlington as the 
consultant and general coordinator, the county su- 
perintendents and their teachers in twelve counties 
worked on plans for in-service education of teach- 
ers. They formed committees and developed inten- 
sive studies in each of the twelve counties, and at- 
tended a workshop on rural education held in the 
summer of 1940 at the University of Nebraska. 
The significance of this program is the fact that 
a teacher education institution can be, and the 
Nebraska institution is sensitive at all times to the 
needs of its service area and manifests that sensi- 
tiveness through active leadership in the develop- 
ment of teachers in service. 

Education and certification of teachers should 
constitute one word. They cannot be separated in 
the thinking of a person who believes that they 
are to be used as agencies for procuring teachers 
who meet the needs of children in the schools. 
The certification program should continue to be 
an expression of the state’s teacher education con- 
cept. If teacher education includes in-service, as 
well as pre-service, education, certification regu- 
lations should be so drawn that they may be a con- 
stant stimulus to continued growth on the job. 


What are the current emphases and trends in the 
improvement of rural education? Areas of outstand- 
ing achievement mentioned by 454 superintendents of 
rural school districts are: the instructional program 
in some specified department, health services, library 
services, classroom procedure, techniques of organiza- 
tion or administration, upgrading of the teaching 
staff, general instructional program at some specified 
grade level, recent curriculum revisions, improvements 
in school housing, instructional materials and sup- 
plies, extracurriculum programs, public relations, c0- 
operation with colleges or neighboring school districts. 
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An Illinois Teachers College Program 


By DWIGHT L. BAILEY 


UCH attention and effort is being devoted to 
improving the quality of the work in rural 
schools of the state of Illinois. Many worth-while 
activities are being developed and carried out to 
secure needed improvement in the physical plant, 
the curriculum, rural community relations, and 
the teaching in rural schools. Some gains have 
been made, but more is yet to be accomplished. 

One of the outstanding needs is for better- 
trained teachers in order that the instruction in 
rural schools may be of a higher quality. One way 
to satisfy this need is for teachers colleges to train 
more and better rural school teachers. Many teach- 
ers colleges are making progress in this direction 
but are finding it difficult to train enough who are 
specialized to meet the needs of the rural schools. 
Each year many rural schools are forced to fill 
their ranks with teachers who are inadequately 
and poorly prepared. 

It is a generally accepted principle among edu- 
cators as well as lay groups that teachers should 
receive adequate training before starting to teach 
in public schools, and the teachers colleges are 
held responsible for this pre-service training. 
There is difference of opinion, however, as to the 
kind and amount of preparation. 

More interest and attention should be devoted 
to those who are serving their initial year in teach- 
ing, as well as to the great group of other rural 
teachers. Many were inadequately prepared in 
the beginning, often having little or no profes- 
sional training for teaching in rural schools. 

Personnel turnover is rapid. Each year many 
of the teachers with the most training, whether for 
tural or urban work, leave the rural schools. This 
movement leaves too large a proportion of the 
rural schools to be taught by inexperienced and 
poorly prepared teachers. 

While there is a great need for the in-service 
training of all teachers, it is especially great for 
tural school teachers, due to the conditions 
already noted. Who should be responsible for de- 
veloping and carrying out in-service programs for 
tural teachers? It is usually considered the re- 
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sponsibility of the state and county superintend- 
ents, or some other school administrator. Each 
rural school administrator should be able to em- 
ploy a sufficient number of instructional super- 
visors to carry out an adequate in-service program. 

Should the teachers colleges aid in planning 
and carrying out in-service programs for rural 
teachers? There is a great difference in theory and 
practice among teachers colleges and others as it 
relates to this problem. It is the purpose of this 
brief article to mention a few things being done 
in Illinois and in Western Illinois State Teachers 
College to provide such aid. 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
through the Rural and Extension departments 
and with the aid of many other faculty members 
and rural leaders, has been emphasizing the im- 
provement of rural schools by means of its Rural 
Progress program. This work began in the fall of 
1929 in a cooperative program carried out through 
the office of the superintendent of schools of 
McDonough County. There were several other 
cooperating organizations, including the Farm Bu- 
reau, Home Bureau, and Rural Club. The pro- 
gtam has continued ever since and terminates 
each year in a full day of activities at the college, 
which is known as Rural Progress Day. The 
Eleventh Rural Progress Day was held on last 
April 12th and was attended by over two thousand 
rural school children, parents, school directors, 
teachers, county superintendents, and others from 
the area served by the college. 

The main purpose of Western State Teachers 
College’s pioneer work was to attempt to develop 
a suitable supervisory program for the improve- 
ment of rural schools and rural life in an admin- 
istrative unit, the county. The program has been 
so planned that it is suitable for use by a county 
superintendent of schools in a typical county, such 
as is found in Illinois, where there is no special 
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instructional supervisor and where the county su- 
perintendent must do all of the supervision of his 
rural school teachers. 

The activities of this in-service program vary 
from year to year according to the needs of the 
schools. The program has included the following 
activities: extension classes for college credit, ex- 
tension classes without credit, group teachers’ 
meetings, county-wide teachers’ meetings, testing 
programs, visits, conferences, demonstrating teach- 
ing, visiting days, health clinics, exhibits of school 
work, play days, musical programs, and lectures. 

Observations, as well as the results of careful 
testing, have shown that great improvements have 
been made from year to year, through this super- 
visory program. Much progress has been made 
in the regular academic work, such as the language 
arts, social studies, science, and arithmetic. There 
have been accomplishments in music as shown by 
rhythm bands, county choruses, and other forms of 
music. Much has been done to develop work in 
art, clothing, foods, industrial arts, and in social 
and recreational activities. 

This type of in-service training program can be 
used to good advantage by county rural school 
systems which do not have instructional supervi- 
sors, wherever teachers colleges are willing to ex- 
tend such help. One of the significant features 
of the program is the interest created in worth- 
while enrichment of the work in rural schools 
and country life. Another very important outcome 
is the increasing willingness of many institutions, 
organizations, and individuals to work together 
for the improvement of rural schools and country 
life. There is now a Rural Progress Committee 
composed of over twenty-five people, who usually 
hold three meetings per year at which important 
rural problems are discussed. Programs are or- 
ganized and carried out through the efforts of the 
membership of this committee. 

There are limitations for such an in-service pro- 
gram. Therefore many leaders in Illinois have 
been trying to develop a more adequate plan for 
rural school supervision. A rural school super- 
visory project has been set up, sponsored jointly 
by the office of county superintendent of schools 
of McDonough County, Western Illinois State 
Teachers College, and the Committee on Rural 
Education of the Farm Foundation and American 
Country Life Association. The Illinois Rural Edu- 
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cation Committee and the Office of Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Illinois are likewise in- 
terested in the promotion of this rural supervisory 
project. Many county and state organizations are 
aiding in developing certain phases of the work, 
especially social and economic surveys. 

One of ‘ts important purposes is to attempt to 
develop an efficient program for training rural 
teachers in service. Rural people are encouraged 
to study and determine their own needs in educa- 
tion and country life and a public relations commit- 
tee of rural people is set up for this purpose. 

Every effort will be made to show how an ade- 
quate rural supervisory program may be developed 
and carried out with the county as the unit, under 
the administration of a county superintendent of 
schools. Teachers are being aided in discovering 
how the rural school curriculum may be made real, 
vital, well related, and functional in terms of the 
needs and experiences of the children and people 
of the rural communities. Only thus may the 
school become a living example of life in its broad- 
est, richest, and fullest meaning. 

The project was outlined and preliminary sur- 
vey work done during the year 1939-1940. The 
rural school supervisor, who at the present time is 
a member of Western’s faculty, started her work 
at the beginning of the present school year. The 
project will continue for a period of five years. It 
is hoped that this project will prove of sufficient 
success as to merit its adoption by other counties 
in Illinois. 

Teachers colleges can do much to learn of the 
needs in their territory through maintaining 
follow-up services. Such work is done by some 
Illinois teachers colleges through county contact 
committees, which visit graduates from their in- 
stitutions in order to become acquainted with their 
problems and to help wherever possible. These 
committees establish contacts with alumni living 
or teaching within the county. They hold confer- 
ences with teachers, high school seniors, and ad- 
ministrators, and give such educational assistance 
as may be needed and desired in the county con- 
cerned. 

There are also other forms of in-service rural 
school programs in which the teachers colleges 
are responsible for circulating sound film libraries, 
speakers bureaus, radio programs, curriculum con- 
struction, and rural education conferences. 





A Michigan Teachers College Program 


By WILLIAM McKINLEY ROBINSON 


HE in-service teacher education program of the 
; pee of Rural Education of Western 
State Teachers College has developed very gradu- 
ally, and probably will continue to change in 
amount and type from year to year according to 
variations in demand from the field, available pro- 
fessional staff guidance, and pre-service, profes- 
sional educational practices on the campus. Aside 
from the exceptions noted later in this report, the 
work has been on a voluntary basis, almost extra- 
curricular as it were. From this makeshift pro- 
gram, we have gained much practical experience, 
have come to feel justified in making some tenta- 
tive generalizations, and have brought about some 
appreciation both in the college and the field of 
needs and possibilities in this area of service. All 
these will aid us in the more permanent program 
we envision for the time when the college accepts 
in-service education—over and above the usual 
extension and correspondence work—as one of 
its primary functions. 

Some ten or twelve years ago, members of the 
Department of Rural Education on campus and 
selected supervisors from the rural training schools 
began to leave their routine assignments occa- 
sionally for a day in the field. The visits were of 
necessity limited to nearby counties and those with 
the larger number of beginning teachers who had 
gtaduated from the College’s rural department. 
Preference was given mid-fall weeks, a time when 
the teachers would have been on the job long 
enough to sense their difficulties and weaknesses 
and the county superintendents would have had 
opportunity to have observed or heard reports of 
their work. In company with the county superin- 
tendent of schools, the visitors usually observed 
four teachers in village or one-teacher schools in 
a day. Frequently, further aid was given through 
personal correspondence and the sending of care- 
fully selected and annotated book lists or kits of 
supplementary materials. The returning faculty 
members reported on their observations at the fol- 
lowing bi-weekly meeting of the Rural Study 
Group, which is composed of the members of the 
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Department on campus and elected representatives 
from each of the rural training schools. 

All this seems superficial, but appreciation of 
the need for in-service education has been of slow 
growth; appreciation on the part of the faculty of 
the value of the work both to the teachers in service 
and to our faculty in evaluating their own work, 
appreciation on the part of those in the field that 
proper attitudes made for maximum benefits, and 
appreciation on the part of both the faculty and 
administration that responsibility for teacher edu- 
cation has not been fulfilled until the product is 
proving satisfactory on the job. It would be unfair 
not to add that the faculty members have proved 
most cooperative throughout these years, and that 
the administration has at all times encouraged us 
to prove the merit of our contentions. 

Throughout the program we have worked in 
cooperation with the county superintendents. In 
very few of our counties are there rural school 
supervisors. The clerical duties of the superin- 
tendent in Michigan are quite specifically defined, 
but his administrative and supervisory functions 
are determined almost entirely by his own vision 
and ability. Professional aid and service to the 
county superintendents take precedence over most 
of the other outside calls upon our time, and in all 
ways we help to build up their prestige in their 
own estimation as well as in that of their profes- 
sional and lay publics. In brief, we show the same 
consideration and deference to our county superin- 
tendents that our city superintendents expect and 
receive. On perhaps no other phase of our in-serv- 
ice program have we received greater dividends. 

In 1936-1937, the writer gave one day a week 
to in-service work with the rural teachers of one 
county. Another member of the faculty gave an 
extension course in visual education, the major 
emphasis of the project as conceived by the W. K. 
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Kellogg Foundation which was giving financial 
assistance to the participating teachers. The year’s 
work resolved itself too largely into one of en- 
couraging and teaching the mechanics of the use 
of films and film strips. A year of ground work, 
experimentation, or demonstration with a small 
group of teachers, or greater consideration of the 
entire field of visual education would probably 
have yielded results more nearly commensurate 
with the time, energy, and money involved. 

During 1937-1939, Dr. Otis C. Amis spent the 
major part of his time in a more extensive as well 
as more intensive program of in-service education, 
carried on partly in the area of and partly in co- 
operation with the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
To aid in the work, Miss Helen Stenson, an ex- 
perienced rural school supervisor, was added to the 
staff for one semester. Other members of the De- 
partment shared in the field work as well as in 
the administration of the total program. The first 
year, five counties with a total of almost 1,000 
teachers were included in the project, and the sec- 
ond year there were three counties, two of which 
were carried over from the year before. In all coun- 
ties, with the hearty approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the teachers set aside a portion 
of their county institute fees to aid in financing 
the program. Teachers receiving college credit 
had to pay in part the usual fees, the College, by ac- 
tion of the State Board of Education, assuming the 
remainder. Our experiences have but the more 
firmly convinced us that in-service education on 
the part of teachers colleges is as yet so little 
understood and appreciated in the field that there 
is very real danger of pauperizing both the pro- 
fessional and lay groups benefiting from the pro- 
gram. 

Obviously, with so limited a staff and so great 
an area to serve, classroom supervision of individ- 
ual teachers was impossible, except as justified by 
the need of aiding teachers having certain prob- 
lems then being studied, familiarizing the staff 
with classroom practices in certain areas, building 
up desirable relationships between the teachers 
and staff, aiding and advising with the county su- 
perintendents on classroom visitations, etc. Over 
the two-year period, probably an average of four 
days a week was spent in classroom visitations by 
some one or other of the staff. While these were 
made as profitable as possible to the teachers, 
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members of the staff at no time thought of this 
phase of the work as a program of rural school su- 
pervision, with the follow-through that super- 
vision implies. Rather did these visitations serve 
to give the staff members a background against 
which to build the more effective programs of in- 
service education; also they furnished the basis for 
evaluation of the effectiveness of much of the pro- 
fessional education work done on campus. Par- 
enthetically, I might state that I question whether 
classroom supervision is a function of the teachers 
college; rather should not that responsibility be 
left to the intermediate unit? 

The teachers of each county were urged to form 
groups of from six to thirty or thereabouts, on the 
basis of their interests or problems. The hope was 
that each group would hold discussion meetings as 
they felt the need. They could request the occa- 
sional or the frequent presence of some member of 
the staff, plus the occasional presence of some 
other faculty member who was peculiarly able to 
help them, and could ask for guidance and library 
aids in preparation for their discussions. But this 
free informal type of education, the philosophy 
of which is quite generally accepted and fairly 
widely practiced in the classrooms of the area, and 
which was almost uniformly advocated for the 
classrooms by members of the staff, did not func- 
tion among the teachers themselves as well as had 
been anticipated. Evidently the proposed pro- 
cedure did not fire their imaginations, possibly be- 
cause they, like the children within their class- 
rooms, must make a gradual transition from the 
traditional to the informal. However, no more 
eager response was shown by those in the project 
the second year; their attitudes may have been 
affected by the ceaseless pressure upon them for 
college credits for the renewal of certificates, 
credits which their experience has always associ- 
ated with a very traditional type of work. On the 
other hand, the size of the task facing the staff 
members may have made them unduly conscious 
of the administrative demands of an informal 
program; also even they may have found it easier to 
preach than to practice so-called progressive edu- 
cation methods. Neither the teachers of the area 
nor members of the staff suggested the possibility 
of individual experimental work or field work, 
with or without thought of credits, and our ex- 
periences have as yet netted us little in the ways 
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and means of informal in-service group education. 
Ultimately our service may be more informal 
after the proper attitudes and techniques have 
been developed. 

For the most part, groups were organized in 
certain geographic centers and held meetings the 
required number of times for professional class 
credits. Practically all attendants met the standard 
requirements for college credits. But the work was 
unlike the usual extension courses in that the staff 
members were familiar through classroom visita- 
tions with the work of the teachers on the job, 
and the discussions therefore centered about their 
more obvious actual professional needs. Now and 
again, various members of the faculty were called 
upon to spend a day in the field with some staff 
member, then lead the discussion of the evening. 
No longer was it necessary to ask faculty members 
to volunteer their time, a modest honorarium be- 
ing provided. 

Two other aspects of the program should be 
mentioned. From time to time, after some one or 
more members of the staff, with an occasional 
other member of the faculty, had spent an entire 
day in a consolidated or village school, observing 
both the elementary and secondary rooms, they 
joined in a teachers meeting, or a meeting of teach- 
ers and school board members or patrons in which 
the program of the school as a whole was dis- 
cussed, at the end of the day. Many of the teachers 
from the larger rural schools were participating 
in other phases of the project, so that a spirit of 
understanding already existed between the school 
and college staff. Meetings with teachers and 
school board members, or parents and teachers in 
the smaller school districts were encouraged and 
were accepted as an integral part of the program. 

This year, in-service education projects are be- 
ing carried on in three counties, none of which 
was in the two-year experiment. Two other coun- 
ties requested the service, but we have not the 
personnel to meet that demand. In two of the 
counties, the work is financed by the fees paid by 
the teachers for extension credits; and in the third, 
an accumulation of fees in the county institute 
fund is being used. The work in the two counties 
is very similar to that of the past two years. In the 
third, the county superintendent requests the serv- 
ices of a specialist in some one field, reading spe- 
cialists being most in demand. An average of one 
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faculty member a week spends a day in company 
with the county superintendent, visiting four or 
five teachers who have been previously notified 
so that they may demonstrate their work in the area 
under consideration. At the close of school, these 
and other teachers meet at the school last visited 
for an hour and a half or so of discussion. From 
ten to thirty teachers voluntarily and without 
thought of credit attend these after-school ses- 
sions. At first the village schools held aloof from 
the program, but by the end of the first month 
their teachers, too, were attending the meetings. 
Now whole-day visits in the larger rural schools 
are an accepted and regular part of the requests 
for supervisory guidance. School board member 
and patron meetings are planned for the near 
future. 

Two or three times a year a mimeographed 
Rural Alumni News Letter is sent the more re- 
cent graduates and those older graduates who pay 
a small fee to help defray the expense. Profes- 
sional news notes from graduates in the field and 
short articles by members of the Department are 
included. This means of in-service education has 
possibilities, we know from the commendatory 
comments received, but the time element has defi- 
nitely limited the output in quantity and quality. 

For the past several years, we have set aside one 
Saturday, preferably early in the year, as a con- 
ference day, not limited to, yet primarily for the 
last year’s graduates. There are no outside speak- 
ers or set speeches by anyone. Members of the 
Department and a few other faculty members 
move in and out of the general and small discus- 
sion groups, ready for advice if called upon. Aside 
from the details which can only be handled from 
a central office, all the planning and management 
rest with the graduates themselves. The young 
teachers seem to enjoy thoroughly and find very 
profitable this day of their own. About seventy- 
five were present this year. 

Another form of in-service education which we 
find very promising is a by-product of the prac- 
tice teaching done in the field. For six weeks at a 
time, selected students are living and working 
full time in one one-teacher school in each of sev- 
eral counties. The selection of these schools by 
members of the Department in cooperation with 
the county superintendents gives a certain endorse- 
ment of the merit of the work within those schools. 
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One practice student wrote that in four weeks, 
there had been thirty-eight visitors in her school, 
some of whom, of course, were from our Depart- 
ment. During twelve weeks of work in one 
school last year, there were 145 visitors; inci- 
dentally, the teacher of that school is this year the 
first and only rural school supervisor in her county. 
Here is a genuine interest with in-service educa- 
tion possibilities. 





ROVISIONS for growth in service are perhaps 
even more necessary for rural teachers than 
for teachers in town and city schools inasmuch as 
the rural group as a whole has considerably less 
training and experience than the others. On the 
other hand, because the rural teachers are widely 
scattered throughout a supervisory area, an or- 
ganized program of in-service training is more dif- 
ficult to achieve than where a number of teachers 
work together in a single building or school sys- 
tem. Any procedure that will increase the effec- 
tiveness of the relatively few contacts that the rural 
supervisor has with his teachers is eagerly sought, 
therefore. 


A HANDBOOK FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


For several years previous to 1940, members of 
the Teachers College faculty had been using the 
Evaluative Criteria’ as a basis for an in-service 
program for secondary school teachers and admin- 
istrators. Faculties of village and town schools in 
county or other natural areas were coming together 
in extension classes for the study of their common, 
as well as their individual problems, as revealed by 
these criteria. This gave an opportunity for an ex- 
change of views and for stimulating professional 
contacts. 

So successful were the extension classes that two 
county superintendents of schools enrolled at one 
of the centers suggested the development of evalu- 
ative criteria for rural schools which might also 





"Evaluative Criteria. (Washington, D. C.: Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards.) 
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Special Extension Courses 


By KNUTE O. BROADY 












As stated earlier, from all this we are gaining 
some of the experiences, knowledge, attitudes, 
and appreciations upon which we hope ultimately 
to build an in-service education program, a pro- 
gram for which there will be a time allowance 
on the part of faculty members, and a program of 
far greater value to the rural schools of Southwest- 
ern Michigan than anything we have as yet ac- 
complished in this area. 





* Knute O. Broady, Professor of School Ad- 
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serve as a basis for a program of in-service train- 
ing for teachers of one-room and small village 
schools. 

This suggestion led to a series of conferences, 
including twelve or thirteen county superintend- 
ents and faculty members of the Teachers College, 
then to preliminary work on the handbook during 
the winter and spring of 1940, and finally to a 
workshop held at the Teachers College during the 
1940 summer session, in which the preliminary 
edition of the Teacher's Handbook for the Self- 
appraisal of a Rural Elementary School? was de- 
veloped for publication in mimeographed form. 
The Teacher Education Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education became interested in 
the program and sent Miss Marcia Everett, Help- 
ing Teacher of Warren County, New Jersey, to 
assist for two weeks in the workshop program. 

The preliminary edition of the Handbook had 
seven chapters or areas, namely: 


I. What I Believe and Try to Do in My School 
II. What I Need to Know About My Pupils 
III. What I Need to Know About My Community 
IV. Desirable School Experiences 

V. The School Library 





74 Teacher's Handbook for the Self-appraisal of a Rural 
Elementary School. (Lincoln, Nebraska: Extension Divi- 
sion, University of Nebraska, 1940.) 












SPECIAL EXTENSION COURSES 


VI. The School Building and Grounds 
VII. Am I a Good Teacher? 


The organization of the Handbook is such as to 
permit a teacher to check the items in each area 
with which she agrees and which she practices or 
knows how to use. Helpful positive suggestions 
are given, emphasizing the how and the why of the 
various items. It is this feature of the handbook 
that makes it possible for a teacher to push back 
the horizons of her thinking and to develop the 
ability to see further and understand more than 
is ordinarily visible in her classroom. 


EXTENSION CLASS PROCEDURE 


Extension classes for rural teachers are now be- 
ing conducted in two Nebraska counties. Teach- 
ers meet in the county seat eight times, on Saturday 
mornings at intervals of three weeks, for a four- 
hour session. Each class uses the handbook as the 
basic study guide. The class procedure is usually 
as follows: 

Each teacher evaluates her school program in 
an assigned area, such as Section Two, ‘What I 
Need to Know About My Pupils,” and comes to 
the extension class with the items in this section 
appropriately checked. She also lists other items 
which should be known about pupils in order for 
her to do an effective job of teaching. If there are 
parts of the Handbook, and frequently there are, 
with which the teacher disagrees, she writes her 
reasons on the margins. In class the first step is to 
study the assigned section of the Handbook, seek- 
ing agreement on the items that are important and 
on the various educational implications stated. 
Then there is discussion of the problems of 
teacher members of the class which bear on this 
particular section. 

Before any program is put into action the 
teacher makes a full and complete report of the 
entire situation to the other members of the class. 
They are encouraged to make constructive sugges- 
tions concerning the information to be secured 
and the proposed plan for solution of her problem. 
This sharing of ideas and experiences is indeed a 
valuable part of the extension class. During the 
course of the year each teacher reports from time 
to time as to progress achieved, modifications that 
should be made in the plan, and the success or 
failure of his or her attempts at solving the prob- 
lems involved. 
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Frequently, in the class discussions, major prob- 
lems are discovered which are of concern to all 
teachers. Instead of each individual teacher work- 
ing alone, groups of teachers may select some part 
of the problem or they may take up the entire 
problem and work together toward its solution. 
The results of this group work are made available 
to all class members and frequently the material 
developed is mimeographed by the county super- 
intendent and distributed to all the teachers in the 
county. 

In this program the extension teacher is really an 
assistant to the county superintendent of schools 
since emphasis is placed on helping him and his 
teachers to do a better job. The county superin- 
tendent distributes materials. He is encouraged to 
build a real professional library and to make the 
contents of this library available, thus supple- 
menting the references that the class instructor 
brings from the campus library. The county super- 
intendent works closely with the teachers and with 
the extension teacher on the problems that are be- 
ing considered. Because of his knowledge of the 
various communities he approves or suggests modi- 
fications in the projected programs of action be- 
fore the teacher puts them into effect in her school. 
He takes an active part in discussions and fre- 
quently calls the attention of teachers and instruc- 
tors to particular elements that must not be over- 
looked in considering a problem or in planning 
for its solution. 


ADVANTAGES OF EXTENSION COURSES 


Rural teachers are willing to spend considerable 
time and effort in working out solutions to prob- 
lems which they have met that day or which they 
will meet again when they return to their schools. 
The extension class provides opportunity for these 
teachers to attack their problems under wise su- 
pervision, to cooperate and coordinate their ef- 
forts on certain major problems, to have the bene- 
fit of the counsel and suggestions of other teachers, 
to obtain ideas from books and other source ma- 
terials, and to actively participate in a professional 
group that provides for maximum growth and de- 
velopment. Thus a teacher who studies in an ex- 
tension class with other teachers while she is ac- 
tively engaged in teaching becomes a more active, 
creative, successful teacher of the boys and girls 
in her district. 





Aid From the Correspondence Center 


By REX HAIGHT 


BOUT a mile from our house is a yard full of 
weeds, needle grass, old dead bushes, and brave 
tulips which still bloom well every spring. A huge, 
tall, forlorn windmill stands by an old broken, wired-up 
gate. The old clothesline posts are still there and a rusty 
broken merry-go-round stands by an old barn. At the 
far end of the yard is a broken-roofed, old chicken house. 
In the midst of it all is a weather-beaten, curled shingled, 
large forlorn house. It had once been a very thriving 
house but the steps are gone and one of the doors stands 
ajar revealing broken plaster and open cupboard doors. 
The screens are all off, the path overgrown, and last, 
the front gate, with wires broken and springs limp, is 
part way open to any passerby on a stormy night.—By a 
Sixth-Grade Pupil. 


Translated into educational possibilities the 
foregoing graphic description means isolation, 
great distances to school and mounting per capita 
school costs. The school problem, acute during 
grade school years, often becomes more acute dur- 
ing the high school period. Unless the entire rural 


education problem is handled with great care, 
there is danger of developing an educational dust 
bowl, even in fertile areas. 

The educational storm may appear with cyclonic 
rapidity. A child is ready for high school. The 
family decides to move to town or to a place 
adjacent to a good high school. This educational 
migration may take three grade children out of 
the local school and two such migrations may 
reduce the enrollment of the local rural school 
from an original eight to two or three. 

Boards are nailed over the doors of the old 
“home school” and the few children who remain 
attach themselves to another rural school more dis- 
tant but hardly more stable. This condition does 
not represent the typical rural situation; however, 
it does occur with sufficient frequency to justify 
special attention. The teacher in these circum- 
stances also becomes isolated, cut off from a great 
deal of assistance which is available to the teacher 
in the more populous center. 

In what way can the correspondence center aid 
the rural teacher? There are four definite ways: 

First, correspondence work can be a ‘“‘demon- 
stration school’’ for the rural teacher in providing 


* Rex Haight is Supervisor, State Correspond- 
ence School, Montana State Department of 
Public Instruction, Missoula. 


a working example of how well-planned individ- 
ualized instruction material can be used. The ma- 
terial supplied by the correspondence school as a 
rule is written by experts who are well informed 
on effective teaching procedures. Many of the 
ideas available to the local teacher in this material 
may be used effectively in instructing the other 
children of the school. 

Second, the library service of the correspond- 
ence center encourages teacher self-improvement. 
Most correspondence schools serving elementary 
and secondary school levels build up a general li- 
brary service which is available to the teacher and 
the enrollees of the school. The securing of books 
from the correspondence center also encourages 
the library habit. Some correspondence school li- 
braries prepare short articles on interesting sub- 
jects. Frequently, brief, annotated bibliographies 
accompany the articles indicating where the teacher 
may procure additional information on a particular 
subject. 

Third, the correspondence school can, and 
should, provide suggestions for activities especially 
adapted to rural areas. This is done through the 
columns of the school periodical, visits at the rural 
school by members of the correspondence school 
staff, contacts with the local high school principal, 
or county superintendent, who acts as local ad- 
viser for the correspondence work, state-wide stu- 
dent organizations such as pen-friends clubs, stamp 
clubs, and conferences and special summer camps. 
The New Zealand correspondence school has been 
a pioneer in building up a program of educational 
activities designed to enlarge student interests in 
the rural areas. Invariably the contact with these 
services widens the teacher’s horizons, and by mak- 
ing local adaptations she can vitalize her program. 

Fourth, the correspondence center should give 
the rural teacher added poise and confidence. This 
self-reliance comes through the knowledge that 
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she has additional tools at her disposal which may 
be used to meet unusual or unforeseen situations 
such as those of the boy who cannot attend high 
school but wishes to do additional work at the rural 
school, or the girl who is forced under doctor’s 
orders to study at home. 

The library service, the availability of supple- 
mentary material, the instruction service, available 
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for particular subjects and for special cases, as well 
as personal contacts with advisers and members of 
the correspondence school staff, all tend to build 
up teacher poise and confidence. Thus the tools 
for teacher self-improvement, which are provided 
by the state education department's correspondence 
service, can be used to cope with educational dust 
bowl conditions. 


Function of Teachers Meetings 


By HOWARD A. DAWSON 


ERHAPS no device for the in-service education 
Per teachers is older nor more widely used than 
teachers meetings. The teachers institute is per- 
haps the original plan for improving teachers in 
the service, and was devised in the pioneer days 
when the country was almost wholly rural. In re- 
cent years, sectional meetings of rural teachers 
attending state teachers conventions have assumed 
a more and more important role. The chief prob- 
lem concerning these meetings is how to make 


them positive educational instrumentalities rather 
than mere social gatherings or occasions for chosen 
speakers to pour out inspiration and information 
to passively listening groups of teachers. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES 


In most of the states the annual county teachers 
institute is provided for by law and attendance 
of the rural teachers is compulsory. The teachers 
in cities and independent districts have, in most 
cases, been exempted from attendance long ago. 
They are subject only to the requirements of their 
local school boards and superintendents. 

In some states the county institute is now almost 
entirely for the teachers in small elementary dis- 
tricts. There are altogether too many cases in 
which the teachers and “superintendent” of vil- 
lage schools are considered in an entirely different 
category from the “rural” teachers and take no part 
whatever in the institutes or meetings held under 
the direction of the county superintendent. Yet 
these villages are fundamentally rural. They re- 
ceive many of their high school students (some- 
times much more than half) from the surrounding 
“rural” districts. But, considering their schools as 


* Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Serv- 
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“city’’ or “‘town” schools, the teachers and leaders 
stay stiffly aloof from professional participation 
with the teachers in the smaller elementary schools. 

One of the chief improvements that could be 
made in the county institute to make it a more 
effective agency for promoting better practice and 
closer coordination is to bring all of the teachers 
and administrators in the rural schools, including 
village schools, into a single group in county- 
wide institutes. The farm and the non-farm rural 
groups are closely interrelated in all major social 
and economic affairs and institutions, and for 
high school purposes are inseparable. The need 
for coordination between the high schools and the 
outlying grade schools is too pressing and too im- 
portant to permit of the present separateness of 
the village and small school teachers. The chief 
obstacle to the creation of a unified working group 
of all rural teachers is the very real, even if un- 
intentional, snobbishness and smugness of the su- 
perintendents, so-called, and sometimes of the 
teachers in the independent districts and villages. 
The breaking down of this undesirable situation 
is primarily a job of enlightened and democratic 
leadership but in some instances calls for a change 
in state regulation and law. 


STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


With but few, if any, exceptions, every state 
teachers or education association ought to main- 
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tain a department or section of rural education. 
Provision should be made for having programs in 
this department, at state and regional meetings, 
devoted especially to professional problems of 
rural teachers and to the social problems in rural 
life and education. Some state associations are do- 
ing especially effective work in this respect, no- 
tably Michigan, Nebraska, and North Carolina. 
Most of the associations in states having county 
superintendents provide a sectional organization 
of the department for them. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MEETINGS 


Perhaps the best way to improve teachers in- 
stitutes and other meetings is for the educational 
leaders to develop with their teachers worth-while 
objectives and goals for the schools under their 
direction. Nothing is likely to be accomplished 
where objectives are not clearly set up and a defi- 
nite program of work outlined and followed. To 
as large an extent as possible, both the objectives 
and the program of work ought to be cooperatively 
and democratically decided upon by the super- 
intendent or supervisor and the teachers, working 
and counselling together. Under such circum- 


stances the educational program determines what 


is to be done, and how, at all institutes and other 
teachers meetings. These meetings then become 
means of helping teachers to do their work more 
effectively than they otherwise would. 

Every county superintendent of schools and 
every rural school supervisor ought to know the 
fundamental principles of good program making 
for professional meetings, and should strive to be- 
come skilled and practiced in the art of conducting 
such meetings. To impart such knowledge and 
skill should be a major function of teacher educa- 
tion institutions in the preparation of administra- 
tors and supervisors. To a large extent the im- 
provement of teachers meetings depends upon a 
clear understanding of (1) the functions to be 
served by teachers meetings; (2) the criteria of a 
good program; and (3) the patterns of organiza- 
tion of meetings. 


FUNCTIONS OF MEETINGS 


Teachers meetings should be held for the pur- 
pose of aiding teachers to recognize, understand 
and solve four major types of problems: (1) teach- 
ers’ problems; (2) teaching problems; (3) life 
problems; and (4) culture. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


Teachers’ problems have to do with such mat- 
ters as ethics of the profession, professional rela- 
tions, public relations, legislative programs, sal- 
aries and salary schedules, retirement annuities, in- 
surance, hospitalization and medical care, tenure, 
sick leave, organization, certification, selection, and 
other aspects of teacher welfare. In rural areas 
these problems are now almost wholly neglected. 
Sufficient improvement in the status of rural teach- 
ers is not likely to occur soon unless the institutes 
and other state and local meetings have these prob- 
lems as the basis for some of their programs. 
There is no tangible evidence that hours of dis- 
cussion about how to do a better job of teaching 
Johnnie the multiplication tables have added any 
shekels to the old-age annuity of teachers or have 
prevented the country school director from giving 
the teacher's job next year to his best friend’s 
daughter, or auctioning it off to the lowest bidder. 

Teaching problems have to do with such mat- 
ters as methods of instruction, curriculum content, 
child study, educational philosophy, organization 
and structure of the educational system, and the 
development of community-school programs ad- 
justed to the present-day needs of boys and girls 
and the community. 

Life problems have to do with the social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems of modern society. 
Certainly teachers have a responsibility for help- 
ing to carry on and to improve the social order, 
and should have an opportunity to understand the 
social forces that are shaping modern life. It is 
especially important that rural teachers know and 
understand the problems of rural people and com- 
munities. 

Culture has to do with extending and stimulat- 
ing the personal experience of teachers. Subjects 
that have to do with personality, personal eff- 
ciency, personal appreciations, and, in general, the 
cultural life of the teacher should be provided for 
in planning programs for teachers institutes and 
conventions. 


CRITERIA OF GOOD PROGRAM 


In the literature on the subject of program plan- 
ning for teachers meetings, reference is made to 
at least fifteen criteria, some of which apply more 
or less only to specific situations. For the immedi- 
ate purpose, reference will be made to only a few 
criteria that seem to be of greatest importance. 
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Not all the criteria should apply to a single meet- 
ing, but they should apply to a group of sessions 
at a single convention or to a series of periodic 
meetings over the course of a year or longer. 


1. Timely problems, social, economic, educational, and 
professional should be emphasized. 

2. Programs should be fairly balanced among teachers’ 
problems, teaching problems, life problems, and cultural 
experiences. 

3. Provision should be made for programs that meet 
the distinctive needs of the area represented in the 
audience. 

4, Programs should be planned to meet the needs of 
different groups and individuals who attend them. Dif- 
ferences in training, experience, and interests make pro- 
vision for individual differences desirable. 

5. The resources of all the members of the organiza- 
tion should be utilized. (It is at this point that most 
county institutes fail.) Maximum teacher participation 
should be a goal. Appropriate recognition of professional 
contributions in the region should be provided. 

6. Programs should give teachers new ideals and 
strengthen old ones that are worth while. 

7. Programs should promote cooperative group think- 
ing in the solution of common problems. 

8. Provision should be made for recreational and social 
activities. 

PROGRAM PATTERNS 


Too often the programs of county institutes and 
state meetings are wholly of the speaker-audience 
type, without provision for discussion or other 
form of active participation by the teachers, and 
without provision for appraisal of the effectiveness 
of the activities carried on. At least a dozen pat- 
terns for programs of teachers meetings have been 
developed and successfully used. The pattern to be 
adopted for any particular meeting depends upon 
the persons involved and what is desired to be ac- 
complished. These patterns may be classified as 
follows: (1) speaker-audience; (2) small group 
conferences; (3) simple discussion; (4) panel dis- 
cussion; (5) variations of the panel discussion; 
(6) debates; (7) cooperative planning; (8) com- 
mittee reports; (9) demonstrations; (10) visits; 
(11) exhibits; (12) a combination of patterns. 

Space will not permit a description of each of 
these patterns, nor to set up the guiding principles 
for the successful operation of each of them. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the crucial 
test of the effectiveness of most of these patterns 
depends upon the spirit of democratic cooperation 
with which they are planned and conducted. An- 
tagonisms, conflicts, and autocratic leadership de- 
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stroy the possibility of the most desirable outcomes. 
For an excellent source of principles and proce- 
dures for planning programs of various patterns, 
see item 3 in the bibliography below. 


SUMMARY 

Teachers meetings, especially county institutes, 
are one of the oldest and yet most frequently used 
devices for the in-service training of rural teachers. 
More recently the state education association meet- 
ings have become of significance. County insti- 
tutes are frequently ineffective because they are not 
planned to forward specific programs of work by 
the teachers affected, and because they do not 
provide for active participation and contributions 
by the teachers. The attitude of separateness and 
aloofness of village teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents toward the ‘‘rural” teachers in county 
institutes and other educational programs is both 
unfortunate and unjustifiable. Each state educa- 
tion association should have a department of rural ~ 
education conducting programs to meet the dis- 
tinctive needs of rural school people. There is a 
wholesome trend in this direction. 

Teachers meetings should serve the function of 
helping teachers to recognize, understand and 
solve problems in four major areas: teachers’ prob- 
lems, teaching problems, life problems, and cul- 
tural experiences, and should meet the criteria of 
successful meetings, some of which are stated in 
this paper. A variety of patterns should be fol- 
lowed in organizing teachers meetings. The latest 
trends are toward various discussion patterns and 
toward the use of demonstrations and exhibits. In 
general the success of most patterns depends upon 
the degree of democratic cooperation and partici- 
pation by all members of a teachers meeting. 
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A County Program in Michigan 


By FRED C. FISCHER 


# ere are still many thousands of rural schools 
in this country of the one-room and two-room 
type where all of the subjects of the elementary 
grades, comprising some twenty-five to thirty-five 
classes, are taught by one or two teachers. For 
many years we have considered and approved 
several solutions to the so-called rural school prob- 
lem. We have been supporters of consolidation 
movements, of larger units, of supervisory pro- 
grams. Much has been accomplished along these 
and other lines, and much more will be accom- 
plished as the years go by, but as has been the case 
in the past, the one-room rural school continues to 
. be “many in numbers” and is constantly referred 
to as the weak link of the educational chain. 

We still have faith in consolidation and larger 
units of administration as a means of improving 
efficiency of schools in the open country, but be- 
cause of an uneducated public opinion, and the 
bugaboo of higher taxes for schools, legislatures 
have been slow to provide means to bring about 
these changes, undoubtedly questioning the wis- 
dom of legislating faster than public opinion will 
warrant. In the meantime, we have in our rural 
areas today many of the conditions which have 
existed for generations. Last century buildings 
with improper lighting, ventilation, and heating 
are still in use, and the equipment and supplies 
for the most elementary requirements of the teach- 
ers and children are often lacking. 

Even with these conditions, much valuable 
teaching is often done if the teacher is equipped 
with a training for her job, and a readiness to ac- 
cept the challenge to improve conditions and win 
the public to a better support of the school’s pro- 
gram. The inadequately trained teacher still is the 
one employed by many rural school boards, partly 
because the towns and cities have provided for 
higher standards of training as well as higher 
schedules of compensation. Also, it is true that 
many teachers who have been fairly well trained in 
our teachers colleges seem unable to apply the 
principles and methods of teaching presented and 
practiced in these training centers, and find it 
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necessary to revert to the methods used when they 
were pupils in the elementary grades. In the larger 
systems, the principals and supervisors are con- 
stantly checking as to methods and techniques. In 
many rural areas there is little or no supervision 
and thus no uniformity of procedure. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to outline a 
plan for counties having many districts and many 
rural schools, by which the teacher continues to be 
trained while in service through the suggestion 
and stimulation of a county-wide supervisory pro- 
gram. The aims of such a program are fourfold. 

The first aim is to improve instructional proce- 
dure. The major objective of every supervisory 
activity is the improvement of learning. Any pro- 
gram—county, city, or district—which fails in 
this objective has failed in carrying out the most 
important function of the school. 

The second aim is to unify the county school 
program and to acquaint communities with the 
needs and practices of the schools. This is, in 
reality, the public relations function, by which the 
interest of school patrons is enlisted in behalf of 
the school’s activities. 

The third aim in improving the value and ef- 
ficiency of teachers while in service, is to provide 
conditions by which higher professional attitudes 
are developed, and wholesome social activities are 
encouraged. These opportunities are provided not 
only by teachers’ meetings, but are stimulated 
largely by means of book clubs, recreation groups, 
community programs, picnics, and other social 
gatherings. Association of teachers who have the 
same professional interests and problems is con- 
ducive to increased professional growth. Isolation 
is often destructive to morale and ambition. Con- 
tact with co-workers is stimulating to pride, self- 
assurance, and professional consciousness. There 
should be a social and personal pleasure aspect 
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built into each teachers’ meeting through the songs 
they sing, the general sociability at a luncheon, 
and the mutual enjoyment of any project where 
there is the common interest of all. 

The fourth aim of the in-service training pro- 
gram for rural teachers is to acquaint them with 
the most recent findings and the newer techniques 
in the frelds of mental and physical hygiene, in 
order that the problems of the individual child 
may be recognized and treated. Practically every 
problem in a school involving attendance, delin- 
quency, or behavior has its cause or source in a 
social or a health condition—sometimes in the 
school, more often in the home. The untrained 
teacher cannot be expected to cope with such 
problems. There should be the tactful social 
worker and the skilful school nurse to whom the 
teacher may go for advice and for personal help 
in the solution of such problems. 

The aims of an in-service training program for 
rural teachers cannot be realized without a definite 
county organization composed of supervising 
teachers, school nurses, and social workers. A 
county may be divided into as many divisions as 
there are supervising teachers and school nurses. 
This geographical division of a county should have 
approximately forty-five teachers. If the schools 
are of the one-room type, each division may be di- 
vided into two or even three zones or groups of 
teachers. If of the more than one-room type, the 
groups may be classified according to grades, that 
is, the primary grade group, intermediate group, 
the upper grade group, etc. The county organiza- 
tion must include one or more skilled social work- 
ers, either for the county as a whole or one such 
worker for each division. The social worker 
should have the training and experience of a 
teacher and an extensive background in psychology 
and social work. She must be one who can serve 
as a counselor, rather than a person who merely 
writes case histories and hands out welfare aid. 

Teachers should be visited regularly during the 
year by this staff of helpers. Following each 
series of visits is the monthly group meeting, either 
on Saturday or from three to five on a regular 
school day. At the beginning of the school year, 
a calendar of activities lists the time, place, and 
purpose of the various meetings and events as far 
as they can be planned in advance. 

Special emphasis is given each year to certain 
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subjects and teaching procedures. Standardized 
tests are used to determine child needs, In formu- 
lating a program to improve the efficiency of in- 
struction, a number of principles must be recog- 
nized. It should not be difficult to secure the in- 
terest and cooperation of teachers in a program 
which aims to bring success to them, and which 
provides the machinery and the guidance for an 
efficient and a happier school. 

Among the principles recognized in such a pro- 
gram are: 

(1) Common professional interests among 
teachers; (2) The desire of both teachers 
and field workers for professional advance- 
ment; (3) Concerted effort on the part of a 
group of teachers to improve their work; (4) A 
cooperative relationship among all persons and 
groups in the entire school organization—County 
Superintendent, Supervising Teachers, School 
Nurses, and Social Workers—Teachers, Children, 
Parents, and School Officers; (5) Plan with chil- 
dren as to goals to be attained and means of at- 
tainment; (6) The supervising teacher is literally 
both a belper and a teacher, not a director, in- 
spector, or critic; (7) The principle of individual 
attention and instruction given to each teacher and 
to each problem. 

Most states have courses of study for their rural 
schools. These vary from mere guides or manuals 
to comprehensive and sometimes complicated 
treatises on the curriculum. The untrained teacher 
is often puzzled by what she regards as the in- 
definiteness and’ incompleteness of the course of 
study. One teacher interprets it one way, and the 
next district has a teacher who reads into the guide 
a different idea of procedure and practice. The 
staff of supervising teachers, with the assistance of 
suggestions that are made in teachers’ meetings, 
should help the teacher to interpret the program 
in terms of child needs and interests. 

Demonstration teaching by the supervising 
teacher or a successful classroom teacher often pro- 
vides the technique that the rural teacher has 
failed to observe, even though in her teachers col- 
lege experience as a student teacher such methods 
had been pointed out by the careful critic in the 
training school. 

Administering standardized tests is another ac- 
tivity of the supervisory program. Tests are ad- 
ministered and scored in part by the supervising 
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teacher. Teachers also should participate in and 
learn the details of the testing program. Pupils 
and parents should be taken into the confidence of 
teachers regarding achievement tests, and plans 
for improvement discussed by all concerned. Like 
the clever golf player, the individual child learns 
that he must compete with himself to secure a 
better score rather than with some other indi- 
vidual. 

Among the professional and social activities in 
which the county supervisory staff provides leader- 
ship and cooperation are the following: the County 
Teachers’ Club, the Annual School Officer-Teacher 
Banquets, the County Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, the Discussion Groups, the Book 
Clubs, the Music Festivals, the Junior Citizens’ 
Club in each school room, etc. 

Teachers meet social and health problems with 
a great deal of confidence when they have avail- 
able the services of nurses and social workers, with 
whom they may confer and to whom they may com- 
municate through requests and reports. 

In developing the county program, the super- 
vising teacher should visit each schoolroom on the 
average of once each school month. There are 
three types of school visits, the scheduled, the un- 
scheduled, and the requested, depending upon the 
purpose and need of the visit. These visits estab- 
lish a close bond of sympathy and confidence be- 
tween teacher and supervising teacher. They fix 
for both teachers and pupils an ideal, below which 
they are at other times unwilling to drop. After a 
few months, the teacher gains confidence in her 
work and is better acquainted with the supervis- 
ing teacher, which makes it possible for her to dis- 
cuss her difficulties and problems, and to accept 
suggestions. 

Standards, objectives, and achievements in 
learning should be specifically stated. Pupils may 
prepare during the month specific pieces of work 
for the supervising teacher to see and to appreciate. 
The social attitudes and standards of conduct of 
the pupils should be made one of the major parts 
of the program. 

Social experiences may be provided through the 
organization and correct functioning of the previ- 
ously mentioned Junior Citizens’ Club in every 
schoolroom. Children have learned to greet 
visitors in a manner as a host should greet a guest. 
Each child has responsibilities to meet as a citizen 
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of the school, and performs his obligation with 
dispatch and correctness which would do credit 
to our older citizens. In participating in programs, 
demonstration classes, and in other work where 
they can help, the attitudes of rural children will 
improve immeasurably when given such oppor- 
tunities. 

The unscheduled and requested visits by county 
workers are for the purpose of giving definite as- 
sistance in classroom procedure, or for special con- 
ferences with teachers or school officials. The 
supervisory visits thus provide for: 


1. Observation of learning situation 
2. Discussions with children regarding special in- 
terests, activities of the school, and individual 
progress. 
. Conferences with teacher regarding: 
a. Teaching techniques and methods 
b. Organization of instruction program 
c. Difficulties and progress of individual children 
d. Progress of children as reported on monthly 
progress report to parents 
e. Progress and promotion of children at end of 
year 


The monthly group meeting of teachers has 
been referred to earlier in this discussion. It fol- 
lows the completion of the schedule of visits by 
the supervising teacher and school nurse. About 
two hours should be devoted to the professional 
problems, including, with some modification, such 
activities as: 


1. Supervising teacher: 
a. Reviews the work observed during visit 
b. Presents through discussion and by mime- 
ographed outlines the work of the coming 
month. 

. Teachers discuss past month’s experiences in 
carrying out the program of special subjects for 
the month. 

. Teachers may make an assigned report on some 
phase of the instructional program. 

. Teachers or supervisor may teach demonstration 
lesson—this is followed by an evaluation of the 
lesson. 

. School nurse and social workers present their pro- 
grams. 

. Specialists often present material which will sup- 
plement the county instructional program. 


Almost any county has a number of cooperating 
agencies which may be used in formulating and 
carrying out a program for the improvement of 
rural schools. Among these may be mentioned 
the County Library, the 4-H Club Activities, the 
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Parent-Teacher Associations, the Local Training 
School, the Colleges, the Social Service Organi- 
zations, etc. These organizations are always ready 
to provide counsel, and material assistance to those 
who are in charge of the program for better county 
schools. 

No doubt many counties in this country have 
definitely determined by means of a testing pro- 
gram and other research methods, whether or not 
their program for rural schools accomplishes the 
aims and objectives set up by the county school 
administration. 

Some twenty years ago, a demonstration was 
first scientifically evaluated in Brown County, 
South Dakota. The results were recorded in two 
books by Dr. M. S. Pittman, now President of 
the South Georgia State Teachers’ College, en- 
titled The Value of Supervision and Successful 
Teaching in Rural Schools. Other investigation in 
four counties in Michigan confirmed the earlier 
conclusion that supervised rural teachers show an 
improved training and children an improvement 
in learning far in excess of that shown in the tra- 
ditional unsupervised rural schools. 

In Wayne County, Michigan, there has been 
such a program for sixteen years. No attempt has 
been made to prove that the rural schools of this 
county are superior to those of any other county. 
However, standardized tests have been given to 
the children of the rural schools of this county 
over a period of several years, and the scores year 
after year indicate achievement as high as the 
average for the whole country, and as high as the 
averages of the urban children in nearby towns 
and cities. 

Moreover, superintendents and high school 
principals have repeatedly stated that the boys and 
gitls from the rural schools of the county, after 
becoming adjusted to the new conditions found 
in the city or village high school, show as careful 
preparation in the elementary branches and have 
as satisfactory attitudes and scholarship in high 
school as the resident high school students of the 
city. 

In view of these apparently satisfactory results, 
it would seem that one could safely say that teach- 
ers can be trained while in service in rural schools, 
if a carefully prepared program is provided and 
sufficient help is given to the County School Su- 
perintendent’s office to carry out the program. 


A College Education Pays 


A study of the college graduate after he leaves col- 
lege, directed by Walter J. Greenleaf, has been made 
by the United States Office of Education, based on in- 
formation from 46,000 college alumni who graduated 
from 31 institutions of higher learning throughout 
the United States between 1928 and 1935. 

The typical college graduate was 22 years old when 
he graduated. If a man, he was more likely to marry 
and to marry earlier than if a woman, especially if he 
lived in the West. Likewise, families of western men 
alumni have a larger proportion of children. Fifty- 
seven per cent of the men and 61 per cent of the 
women have no children. The alumni divorce rate 
in this study, 1928-35, is 19 per 1,000 marriages. 

More than half of the men and women alumni live 
in cities of 100,000 or more. 

Men tend to find work eventually that is in line with 
their specialization in college, usually in engineering 
or business administration. Women find their work 
less in line with their major college studies; namely, 
education and English. One-half of both men and 
women alumni continued later with graduate studies. 

Half of the college graduates obtained their first 
jobs through personal initiative plus experience prior 
to graduation. Fifty-eight per cent of the men and 61 
per cent of the women have never been idle since 
graduation. Ninety-six per cent of all the men and 93 
per cent of all the women reporting were either per- 
manently or temporarily employed. After the first 
year out of college about three-fourths of the men and 
women find gainful employment. After eight years, 
97.9 per cent of the men are employed and 37 per 
cent of the women have become homemakers. 

The average college man out of school one year 
receives a salary of $1,314. At the end of eight years 
he receives $2,383. Women graduates receive salaries 
ranging from $1,092 the first year to $1,606 the 
eighth year. 

About two-thirds of the college alumni were in the 
professional group. Seventeen per cent of the men 
were teaching and 48 per cent of the women. After 
eight years, men who earned typical salaries of $2,500 
or more were in dentistry, medicine, law, public of- 
fice, architecture, insurance, research, forestry, busi- 
ness, and telephone work. Those who earned from 
$2,000 to $2,500 were in manufacturing, merchandis- 
ing, engineering, banking, pharmacy, teaching, agri- 
culture, and real estate. Those who received less were 
in other occupations which include journalism, min- 
istry, and clerical service. Nursing and teaching are 
the best paid occupations for a woman during her first 
year out of college. 





A County Program in Virginia 


By ALBERT L. BENNETT 


HE rural schools are the nation’s number one 

educational problem. It is here that we find 
the teachers less well trained and experienced than 
their cousins who teach in the cities. In our county 
schools we find fewer opportunities for in-service 
training of personnel. The urban schools have 
principals, special teachers, heads of departments, 
and supervisors to guide and train those in serv- 
ice. These are not altogether lacking in our rural 
schools, but are not found as frequently as they 
should be. 

This article deals with some of the things the 
writer has done in his twenty-two years as a rural 
superintendent of schools. 

Consolidation of schools has made it possible to 
give better in-service training to teachers. Two 
decades ago the one-room school was the rule. In 
the county in which he works now there are but 
two such schools, one for white and the other for 
colored children. In the larger schools there are 
principals, men and women of thorough training 
and extensive experience, to guide and direct the 
young teachers. The consolidated school has the 
additional advantage of bringing a teacher into 
constant contact with other instructors with whom 
she can discuss her problems and from whom she 
can seek advice and guidance. Before the auto- 
mobile came into general use, the teacher boarded 
in the school community and had little opportunity 
to “talk over her problems” with others of her 
profession, but today the teacher, even in the more 
remote regions, usually lives in the town or village 
and drives out to her school, returning each night. 
She thus has others to whom she can go to help 
diagnose her troubles. 

We who are administering schools find that the 
small amount of time formerly available for super- 
vision has been taken by the many other duties that 
have been given us in recent years. The program 
of the federal government, for example, makes 
many demands upon our time and leaves little for 
classroom supervision. We have learned to de- 
pend more upon others for this work. Our princi- 
pals are given much time for supervision, but like 
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ourselves, they are finding many new demands 
upon them. Superintendents can promote the in- 
service training of their staffs by helping keep the 
principals free of less important things, so they 
will have time for this important task. 

The writer was one of the first superintendents 
to introduce rural supervisors into Virginia. For 
twenty-two consecutive years he has employed 
from two to five such workers and believes that 
they have done more than any other group in giv- 
ing in-service training to the teachers with whom 
he has worked. Our plan is for the supervisor to 
visit the teacher as often as she needs help. She 
goes to see the young teacher often. The visit 
must be for a long enough time for the supervisor 
to discover her problems. The teacher, and usually 
the principal, are taken into a conference wherein 
difficulties are analyzed and plans made for their 
solution. A book may be suggested from the pro- 
fessional library in the superintendent's office. The 
work of another teacher who has met and success- 
fully solved a similar problem may be observed, 
usually for a day. We have learned that a few 
words of commendation are worth much to the 
young teacher. We never want one to feel that she 
is hopeless and helpless. We point out her good 
points as well as her weakness. When she is mak- 
ing progress we tell her and try to develop a re- 
lationship such that she will want to come to us 
with her troubles instead of trying to hide them. 
This attitude is encouraged from the time the 
prospective teacher has her first interview in seek- 
ing a position. We try to let her feel that she will 
be fortunate in securing a position with us because 
we will provide her with a capable and trained 
supervisor who has journeyed the same road she 
must travel and that this supervisor sympathetically 
understands the children, teacher, and community. 

We believe that our professional library is in- 
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dispensable as a means of in-service training, both 
to the new and to experienced teachers. We try 
to keep it filled with good professional books, new 
and old, and are pleased with the frequency with 
which they are used by all members of our corps. 
We believe the funds that go to it are indeed well 
spent, and that as a result of it our teachers do 
much professional reading that would not be done 
otherwise. 

We believe that we handle our professional mag- 
azines in such a way as to get the greatest value for 
the money spent and the maximum reading of 
them. Each faculty decides what professional 
magazines it would like to have and divides the 
cost among its members. The publications are sent 
to the principal of the school who displays them 
on the teachers’ magazine rack. The teacher takes 
them home, reads, and returns them. For the price 
of one publication, she has as many available as 
there are members of the faculty in her school. 

The bulletins from the superintendent's, prin- 
cipal’s, and supervisor's offices can do much in 
calling the attention of teachers to work that is 
well done and to special articles that should be 
read. Likewise, the classroom, principal’s and su- 
perintendent’s bulletin board can be used. 

This superintendent, twenty years ago, began 
what he likes to call a ‘Visiting Day” for teach- 
ers, which he has found most helpful and com- 
mends to others. He found and still finds that 
many young people come from the teachers col- 
leges with half-baked ideas and that unless these 
are corrected or clarified, many otherwise promis- 
ing young teachers are soon ‘on the rocks.” He 
likes to let the teacher work in her school long 
enough to discover that she has certain problems 
and that she needs to see how some other in- 
structor is successfully meeting similar difficulties. 
A conference is then held with the principals and 
supervisors to determine who is to observe a master 
teacher at work in a real classroom situation. The 
supervisor and several teachers spend the day ob- 
serving the work of this superior teacher. When 
the children are dismissed, a conference is held, at 
which time each teacher is given an opportunity 
to ask any question or make any comment she de- 
sires. We have often had a teacher tell us that 
the day thus spent was worth more to her than a 
whole month in the training school. This pro- 
cedure is repeated as often as we think it is profit- 
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able. We have seen teachers with many years of 
experience greatly benefited in this way. 

Just now our corps is in the midst of its own 
study and discussion groups which we think are 
most helpful. Every two weeks they meet to study 
a problem of their own choice. They select their 
own leaders for each meeting. Eight separate 
groups will meet every fortnight for the remainder 
of the year. Out of 152 teachers, all except 3 from 
isolated schools are in these voluntary study 
groups. One cannot attend the meetings and see 
teachers so eagerly discussing and studying their 
problems without knowing that much in-service 
training is possible, even in a mountainous South- 
ern county where 86 per cent of the teachers hold 
at least a bachelor’s degree. 


For School Administrators 


Rosenfield, Harry. Liability for School Accidents. 
(New York: Harper, 1940. Pp. 220. $2.) The 
author, who is on the staff of the New York City 
Board of Education and teaches school law at New 
York University, states: ‘The problem of school acci- 
dents has a triple aspect—first, the personal financial 
responsibility of the teacher; second, the professional 
responsibility of presenting to the public a sound edu- 
cational curriculum, satisfactorily administered; and 
third, the moral obligation of performing our jobs in 
such a fashion as to protect the lives and well-being 
of our pupils.” 

This is the first official handbook on student com- 
pensation cases to be published. Its purpose is twofold: 
(1) to provide schoolmen with legal guidance, drawn 
from court cases and opinions of state legal and edu- 
cational officials, on how to avoid costly lawsuits aris- 
ing from school casualties; and (2) to discuss specific 
problems of school operation which would eliminate 
many of the accidents that now occur. The author 
points to common hazards in and around school build- 
ings, grounds, the gymnasium, classrooms, shops, lab- 
oratories, in transportation facilities, etc., and discusses 
the legal issues involved in each type of accident. He 
discusses compensation laws as they are applied in 
many states and recommends sound protective steps to 
take against inevitable accidents which occur even in 
the best-ordered schools. 

The style of the book is an aid to comprehension of 
the legal material. A noteworthy feature is the appen- 
dix which contains: (1) references to the legal cases 
as they are noted in the text; and (2) a compilation 
of cases according to states—E. S. ErIcsson, Rho 290. 





Cooperative Program of Supervision 


By A. WINFI 


N SETTING up a cooperative program of super- 
I vision, the superintendent has in mind not 
only the improvement of the teacher but the im- 
provement of the entire staff including principals, 
special teachers, supervisors, and all classroom 
teachers, as well as the superintendent himself, to 
the end that children may enjoy richer experiences 
and profit by better adjustment to improved situa- 
tions. 

In setting up such a program, the superintend- 
ent has in mind, not the elementary situation as 
such or the secondary education field by itself, but 
rather an entire program from the first grade to 
the twelfth. He considers a cooperative program 
of supervision as a means of examining the mod- 
ern conception of learning; that is, he thinks of the 
importance of the total response from the inter- 
action of the individual and his group and the 
total environment. For this reason, he organizes 
the program so as to invite the participation of the 
entire staff, including all teachers on all levels. 

We are now asking children to participate in 
deciding what will be done and how it will be 
learned. Likewise teachers must participate. There 
must be true freedom, not the opportunity to do 
what one wants to do, but freedom of expression 
on things that vitally concern a teacher and his 
pupils. Adjusting the relationships of the social 
group and the teaching program requires leader- 
ship and group cooperation if our children are to 
enjoy constantly improving educational oppor- 
tunities for growth and development in desirable 
knowledge, attitudes, skills, habits, character, and 
personality traits of a citizen who honors and sup- 
ports our American democracy. 

How teacher improvement can be carried out 
through a cooperative program of supervision may 
be illustrated by showing how it has been de- 
veloped during the past ten years in one of the 
supervisory districts of New York state. A careful 
outline is prepared, setting up the supervisory 
theme for each year; the chief objective, the cen- 
tral problem, the procedures to be developed, 
special suggestions for the procedures, and spe- 
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cial problems, activities, and procedures for the 
year’s work are listed and explained. Special ref- 
erences are provided which refer to the latest litera- 
ture and also to persons in the State Education 
Department, in the state normal schools, and in the 
universities, who are authorities in special aspects 
of the problems which are to be studied. 

At the opening of the school year, in a super- 
visory district conference for all principals, teach- 
ers, and supervisors, the program is set up and 
special problems are discussed by leaders from 
the Education Department, the normal schools and 
colleges, and by members of the teaching staff 
itself. Monthly study and discussion groups are 
arranged, each with its leader and secretary. Ex- 
perimentation is carried out and adjustment of 
the educational program of each school made in 
the light of conclusions reached through the dis- 
cussion and study of these groups. 

The dates of the meetings are staggered through 
the month, so that the district superintendent may 
meet with each group and participate in the de- 
liberations. Later in the year, special reports are 
prepared by each group. Final reports and an ex- 
hibit of school work are prepared for the last 
supervisory conference, when an evaluation of the 
year’s program is made. 

This year, the cooperative program of supervi- 
sion has as its central theme the topic, ‘Providing 
Some Essentials of a Functional Twelve-Year 
School.” 

Under Central Problem, the question is asked: 
‘What are some of the administrative, supervisory, 
guidance, and teaching activities and procedures 
that should be given special study and careful at- 
tention in our schools if we are to provide some 
of the Essentials of a Functional Twelve-Year 
School.” 

Under the heading, Procedures Developed, it is 
stated that some of the activities and procedures 
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that a functional school should seek to promote 
and develop are suggested in the opportunities 
now being explored by many better schools, and 
stated here as Conference Topics for explanation 
and discussion, and as school problems to be dis- 
cussed and studied through reading of references 
and developed and applied in each principal, 
teacher, pupil, situation. 

Under Special Suggestions and Procedures, it is 
urged that problems should be solved through 
reading, study of conference notes, group dis- 
cussions, conference with the principal and super- 
intendent, careful study and observation of the 
needs, interests and abilities of individual pupils, 
visiting other schools, and through experimenta- 
tion and adjustment of the teacher's activities and 
procedures. 

The division of the outline dealing with Prob- 
lems, Activities, and Procedures includes refer- 
ences for reading, study, and consultation for 
every problem, procedure and activity. In some 
cases these are in connection with the problem 
itself; in others, they concern more general aspects 
of the year’s theme. 

The following are illustrations of the type of 
problems studied throughout the year by these 
groups of teachers and principals: 

1. What are some of the essentials of the ele- 
mentary program of a Functional Twelve-Year 
School? How may we provide them? 

3. How should the English Program of the 
Functional Twelve-Year School differ from that 
of the Traditional school of the past and the pres- 
ent? What can we do to reduce failure to the 
minimum in the English Program of the Func- 
tional Twelve-Year School? 

5. Why is a Vocational Guidance Program an 
essential in a Functional Twelve-Year School? 
How can we provide, organize, administer, and 
finance a Cooperative Vocational Guidance Pro- 
gram for our rural twelve-year schools? For our 
out-of-school youth? 

14. How may an alert citizenry and schools co- 
Operating, prevent unwarranted book ‘“‘purges”’ 
and similar attacks on free public education? 

24. What should the functional schools in our 
Supervisory District do to prevent and correct fail- 
ure in arithmetic and mathematics? 

27. What is the difference in approach and 
practice of the Functional school as compared 
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with the Traditional school in its treatment of the 
following essentials of an educational program: 

(a) Use of newer types of instructional ma- 
terials? (b) Evaluation of instructional practices 
in terms of child growth in functional informa- 
tion, work-study skills, attitudes, interests, social 
adjustment, citizenship traits, physical develop- 
ment, and personality, or character development? 
(c) Use of school library? (d) Newer practices 
in physical education, dramatic play, utilization of 
environment, democratic social living, teaching as 
guidance, etc.? 

31. What functions of the Functional Twelve- 
Year School can we improve in our own schools 
so as to transform them largely into schools with- 
out failure? 

The educational staff is asked to give careful 
attention to the psychology and the philosophy of 
education underlying their administrative and 
teaching procedures. It is pointed out that it is 
most important to the children in our care that 
we understand how the response to stimulus is 
one affecting the whole individual, not only his 
physical and his mental well-being, but also his 
whole personality, including emotions and health. 
The point of view is that the school is a place for 
children’s living, and that the activities of the 
school are a vital part of the living of children. 
If school procedures are built to care for individual 
needs, interests, and capacities, then there is no 
failure, for the child does the best he can do. He 
is guided through suitable experiences in effective 
learning through doing, not through failing, for 
twelve years or more, into becoming a citizen of 
individual and social efficiency. 

Guided by the above principles and the year's 
study and experimentation, the groups are asked 
to transform each problem on the outline into a 
statement of principles to be used in the future as 
a guide to ourselves. In this way the professional 
staff is stimulated to give its best thought to the 
gradual building of a basic philosophy of educa- 
tion, to improve procedures, to work for wider and 
richer curriculums, to seek for better adjustment 
and adaptation to child needs, interests, and abili- 
ties, to provide more social and life experiences for 
children under teacher guidance, to relate school 
to community and to life, to secure more promo- 
tion with less failure, and to induce more joy and 
happiness on the part of both pupils and teachers. 





Board Members Grow in Service 


By HENRY J. OTTO 


HE United States policy of having lay boards 

administer professional institutions places a 
real responsibility upon such boards, which few 
are prepared to meet, and a corresponding respon- 
sibility upon training institutions. Today a person 
is a butcher, a baker, or a candlestick maker; to- 
morrow he finds himself elected to a school board, 
a hospital board, or a college board of trustees, 
without any occasion or opportunity to prepare 
himself for these new responsibilities. Small in 
number are the colleges or universities which have 
recognized this educational need and even smaller 
are the institutions that have prepared themselves 
to meet this problem. Even more alarming is the 
popular notion that any citizen is qualified to be 
a member of any of these boards. 

The need for educational preparation for school 
board members has long been recognized. Many 
state laws require at least a one-day biennial meet- 
ing of school board members; city superintendents 
have carried out carefully planned in-service ex- 
periences; and bulletins, manuals, and books have 
been printed for the school board member. No 
doubt these techniques have contributed a great 
deal toward an improvement of the situation, but 
at best it has been a slow and piecemeal process, 
especially in view of the fact that nearly one-half 
of the children in this country attend schools in 
rural areas where there is little opportunity for 
application of even these limited techniques. 
School board members in general know so little 
about modern trends in education that it is doubly 
difficult for teachers and administrators to make 
progress through their efforts at modernizing edu- 
cational programs. 

In view of the above conditions, it seemed im- 
portant in the area of the Michigan Community 
Health Project! to exert special efforts in the edu- 
cation of school boards, especially since much em- 
phasis was being placed on the in-service training 


*Seven counties in southwestern Michigan receiving a 
subsidy from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation for a broad 
program of educational and community betterment. 


* Henry ]. Otto, Director of Education, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


of teachers and the modernization of school facil- 
ities. Steps were taken six years ago to augment 
the scope and character of the educational work 
being done with school board members. In gen- 
eral, these extended efforts fall in three categories, 
each of which will be described below. 

Extended efforts of the county school commis- 
sioners. In previous years the county school com- 
missioner had sponsored the one-day biennial 
meeting for all school board members in each 
county and had given a certain amount of time to 
counseling with individual boards. These tech- 
niques were continued, though the biennial meet- 
ing was broadened by having staff members from 
the State Department of Public Instruction discuss 
problems of curriculum and instruction, as well as 
finance and legislation, and by drawing into the 
program local superintendents and classroom 
teachers to discuss and give demonstrations of 
progressive practices in their schools. The whole- 
some effect of these programs was illustrated by 
many interesting comments and incidents. In one 
case a rural teacher who participated did such a 
good job that immediately after the meeting she 
was Offered a position by two other rural boards. 
Frequently college professors of education who 
were giving consultant service to teachers in the 
county were invited to take part in the program. 

In several counties the county school commis- 
sioner, with the assistance of other administrators 
and teachers, has conducted round-robin institutes 
to supplement or in lieu of the one-day meeting. 
In the round-robin program the county is usually 
divided into from three to five geographical areas 
each having a convenient, centrally-located meet- 
ing place. From two to four one-day meetings are 
planned in each center. In one county there was 
a meeting each Monday for four consecutive weeks 
in Center A, four consecutive Tuesday meetings 
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in Center B, etc. This plan has the advantage of 
providing meeting places easily accessible to local 
rural boards and makes possible an informal meet- 
ing with more opportunity for questions and dis- 
cussion, due to the smaller groups in attendance, 
which average from 25 to 50 instead of 250 as in 
the all-county meeting. The “four-meetings in 
each center” round-robin plan as previously de- 
scribed netted a total attendance of 850 in one 
county one year, which meant an average attend- 
ance of a little over 50 for each of 16 meetings. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that 
the program talent for the round-robin plan is es- 
sentially the same as for the biennial institute and 
that both are operated without a cash fund for 
honoraria and expenses for speakers. It is a plan 
which utilizes local and nearby resources for a 
worth-while enterprise. So far no one of these 
counties has come anywhere near exhausting its 
resources or the ingenuity of the leaders so that 
in the future one may look for many further in- 
novations in these techniques. In some counties 
permission kas been obtained from the State Su- 
perintendent to declare the round-robin meetings 
as official institutes, thus enabling each board mem- 
ber to have his expenses (which are small) re- 
imbursed by the school board. In some counties 
the county-wide institute or the round-robin insti- 
tute is now being sponsored each year. 

A third major type of special effort of the school 
commissioner consists of community meetings in 
each rural district in which the parents, the teacher, 
and pupils participate in listing the needs of the 
school in order to make it an up-to-date school. 
Consideration is usually given to every aspect of 
the physical facilities as well as the needs of the 
instructional program. Meetings of these types 
have been held in connection with a special project 
which involves the complete modernization of 
one-room and two-room rural schools. Last year 
such meetings were held in about 300 one-room 
districts in three counties. 

A fourth project of the school commissioners 
consists of directed excursions by selected groups 
of school boards to schools having progressive 
practices within the same county, in nearby coun- 
ties, or in neighboring states. For the latter type 
of field trip some financial assistance has been 
given by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
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Activities of teachers clubs. In each of these 
seven counties there are from 4 to 9 teachers clubs, 
each consisting of from 30 to 50 teachers from ad- 
joining townships or natural community areas. Fre- 
quently the membership of a teachers club includes 
the instructors from the one-room schools as well 
as the superintendent and teachers from the vil- 
lage school which is the high school center for the 
gtaduates of the one-room schools of that area. 
In recent years many of these teachers clubs have 
sponsored one or two evening meetings a year for 
the school board members and interested parents 
from their areas. Programs for these meetings are 
similar to those of the institutes sponsored by the 
county school commissioner. In some counties the 
teachers clubs become the local sponsors of the 
round-robin institutes, whereas in others the pro- 
grams sponsored by the teachers clubs are co- 
ordinated with the institutes sponsored by the 
school commissioner so that the combination of 
the two types of activities constitutes an integrated 
program for the county for the year. 

Short courses away from home. The procedures 
described in the preceding paragraphs are carried 
out locally within each county. They have been 
supplemented with five-day institutes or short 
courses at Northwestern and Chicago Universities. 
For this purpose scholarships are offered by the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation to defray tuition and 
expenses. School board members have attended 
these short courses in groups of 40, 50, or 60; 527 
board members have attended such institutes dur- 
ing the past two years. A typical five-day institute 
consists roughly of three parts, one-third lectures 
and discussion, one-third visits to progressive 
schools in the Chicago area, and one-third edu- 
cational field trips to places in Chicago such as 
a broadcasting studio, Chinatown, Montefiore 
school, the Field Museum, etc. In connection with 
the field trips, emphasis is placed upon the edu- 
cational value of excursions by children. 

The attendance of groups at these short courses 
has several special values not obtainable at local 
meetings in the county. There is the prestige of 
having attended the university, which is a real ex- 
perience for farmers and small-town businessmen. 
Then, too, the individual is away from the con- 
trolling influence of the local group pressures and 
hence not inhibited to the point where he must 
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play the role of the tight-lipped politician. Upon 
his return the board member who has been away 
to the university assumes, psychologically at least, 
a position of prestige with his peers and speaks 
with greater confidence about educational matters. 
Invariably upon his return he is in demand as a 
speaker at the meetings of the local P. T. A., Ro- 
tary Club, etc., to report upon his course at the 
university. In his local community he really be- 
comes an exponent of the modern trends in edu- 
cation treated in the university course. 

Evaluation. This article would be incomplete 
without some comment about the results. As in 
most educational endeavor, it is difficult to get 
exact measures of the outcomes. The intangibles 
are fully as elusive here as in other efforts at edu- 
cational measurement. In the field of school board 
education many of the values may not become evi- 
dent until some later date when the community 
becomes confronted with a critical issue affecting 
the schools. 

Some statistical data are available, however, 
through a study made in the spring of 1940. Each 
county school commissioner requested each village 
superintendent and each one-room teacher to send 
in statements indicating the values (good and bad) 
of school board education as observed by them in 
their districts. These reports were summarized by 
Mr. Kitson.? His study contains statistical data 
showing changes in instruction and instructional 
materials traceable to changed attitudes of board 
members, improvements in equipment and physi- 
cal facilities, and the intangible evidences of 
changed attitudes and understandings. Instead of 
duplicating these statistics, I should like to close 
this article with a verbatim reproduction of three 
of the letters sent to county school commissioners. 


Letter No. 1 


We were able to send a school board member to Chi- 
cago in January of this year to the school conducted for 
School Board members. 

The member chosen was not progressively inclined, 
nor did she take an active or interested part in school 
affairs. She came back from the trip and the change 
could be likened unto that of Paul on Damascus Road. 

She now takes an active interest and raises a voice for 
educational betterment of boys and girls. The other 


*H. A. Kitson. Evaluation of School Board Education. 
Master’s Thesis, Northwestern University, 1940. 
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members of the board listen and look to her for guidance 
and she gives it. 

Some of the accomplishments directly due to the trip 
are: 

Rearrangement of school furniture 

Addition to library space 

New books for library 

New tables for classroom 

Advice on hiring of teachers 

Advice on tenure of teachers 

Changed the attitude and interest of board 

Greater things are yet to come! We were able to have 
the president of the school board attend two sessions of 
Dr. Amis’s class at C——. A very remarkable change 
took place. He has taken an active interest in commu- 
nity as well as school affairs. Neither of the above school 
officers have been able to be blessed by children in their 
family—therefore, the change is much the greater. 

We held three meetings at the school house in the past 
two months. Dr. Amis was present at two of the meet- 
ings. 

This program of Adult Education can’t be neglected 
and should be put to the fore in our county. 

Yours to cooperate for happy, healthful citizenship 
for the future, I am 

TEACHER OF A ONE-ROOM SHCOOL. 


Letter No. 2 


Farmers, and most of our school board officers are 
farmers, have been under a strain this last decade to keep 
their farms and to make the old plows last just a season 
or two more. He has overhauled his car and made it 
make the necessary trips to town but always thinking, 
“Some day they would have a new car and then (some- 
time in the future) would take a trip.” 

It was not their fault that they had not been able to 
keep up with the new trends and anything “new” sounded 
like taxes. Their views and outlooks on life were pretty 
narrow. They needed something to lift their spirits, 
something to awaken their interests, something to make 
them feel a responsibility to their children, other than 
food, clothing, and shelter. THE W. K. KELLOGG 
FOUNDATION HAS DONE ALL THAT BY SEND- 
ING THESE BOARD MEMBERS TO CHICAGO, 
where they learned, enjoying themselves at the same 
time. 

I have had the privilege of having two summer school 
courses through scholarships. I know this happens to 
you. You are far enough away to see with a clearer vision 
and with new eyes that which you are so well acquainted 
with and were so well satisfied with. 

I feel I can give the greatest thanks by always striving 
to be a better teacher, thus having happier boys and girls 
in my school, but let me say, “Thank you,” too. 

Respectfully, 
TEACHER. 
Letter No. 3 

I am sending the replies which came from teachers 

whose school boards went on scholarships. 


(Concluded on page 167) 





An Educational Service Bureau 


By WALLACE D. ORMSBY 


ECHNOLOGY, science, and educational re- 
f pee advance hourly. These achievements 
present a challenge to members of the teaching 
profession, to know and to utilize the newer in- 
struments and aids for the improvement of class- 
room instruction. Regardless of how efficient 
teachers are at the termination of their internship, 
they must continue to improve professionally if 
their work is not to become formal and lifeless. 
One of the most potent single factors in the im- 
provement of teaching procedures is intelligent 
supervision. A well-planned in-service educa- 
tional program for teachers encourages the initia- 
tive and freedom of the highly successful teacher, 
and aims to make success general; enlists and se- 
cures the understanding cooperation of teachers 
and supervisory officer in their common undertak- 
ing; promotes systematic self-activity and self- 
evaluation; and, in general, stimulates all con- 
cerned to study what they are doing. 

Rural education is handicapped in too many 
districts by the lack of adequate and up-to-date ma- 
terials of instruction. This regrettable situation 
is conditioned by small administrative and at- 
tendance units, small tax bases, inadequate funds, 
and lack of forward-looking supervisory leader- 
ship. How we of the Fifth Supervisory District 
of Cattaraugus County have attempted to meet the 
situation and improve our condition through an 
in-service educational program is the subject of 
this article. 

The Fifth Supervisory District consists of seven 
townships: Conewango, Elko, Leon, Napoli, Ran- 
dolph, and South Valley. Within the borders of 
this area are found one large central school, four 
two-teacher schools, and twenty-four one-teacher 
schools. The district superintendent of schools has 
general supervision over the entire area. Fortu- 
nately for all concerned, the large school has a 
central location, and within the building an office 
is reserved for the district superintendent. This 
office has become the Educational Service Bureau 
of the Fifth Supervisory District of Cattaraugus 
County. 


* Wallace D. Ormsby is Superintendent of 
Schools, Cattaraugus County, Fifth Supervi- 
sory District, East Randolph, N. Y. 


ORGANIZATION NECESSARY 


Inadequate funds, with small budgets for the 
one- and two-teacher schools, made it imperative 
that some form of organization be set up whereby 
desirable and adequate instructional materials 
might be purchased and owned collectively. The 
Trustees’ Advisory Council is our answer. The 
Council is composed of seven members, one trustee 
from each township. The charter members were 
appointed by the superintendent but now vacancies 
are filled by a vote of the Council. Officers of the 
organization consist of: chairman, secretary, treas- 
urer, auditor, and adviser. The chairman presides 
over and conducts the affairs of the Council; the 
secretary keeps a record of the minutes and busi- 
ness transacted; the treasurer receives all money 
and deposits it in the designated bank, pays all bills 
when properly audited, makes a quarterly report 
to the Council; the auditor audits all bills and 
makes an annual report to all contributing districts; 
the adviser, who is the superintendent, assists and 
guides the work of the Council. At present the 
Council’s functions are: 

1. To establish a common fund through contribu- 
tions from the districts 

2. To designate a bank or other safe depository 

3. To adopt a budget upon recommendation of the 
superintendent 

4. To purchase materials of instructions and equip- 
ment upon recommendation of superintendent and 
teacher committees 

5. To insure all equipment against loss and fire 

6. To make necessary replacements from time to time 

7. To add new equipment and materials occasionally. 


For the present school year, 1940-1941, the Coun- 
cil has adopted a budget of about $200. The one- 
and two-teacher districts were asked to contribute 
to the common fund as their budgets would per- 
mit. Contributions were to be not less than $5 and 
not more than $10. With these funds materials of 
instructions were purchased. 
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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


With the assistance and cooperation of teachers 
and trustees, an educational service bureau has 
been established in the superintendent's office at 
the central school. In the outer office we have an 
elaborate display of latest textbooks in all the sub- 
ject-matter fields of the elementary school. The 
number of books listed under one heading, Read- 
ing, totals about two hundred. When books are 
taken out, the user signs for their use for a two- 
week period. In the inner office one observes a 
teachers’ professional library of over one hundred 
volumes. Each year every district is asked to pur- 
chase one professional book for this library. Al- 
though the selection of the book is left to the 
teacher, she is given aid in the form of a list of the 
latest professional books in elementary education. 
Further observation in the inner office reveals fil- 
ing cabinets containing sample units and teacher- 
pupil developed units in the subject-matter fields, 
together with an abundant supply of free materials 
and innumerable book and supply catalogs. Next 
comes the equipment, which includes: a sound 
16mm. DeVry projector, two silent 16mm. pro- 
jectors, a filmstrip projector, a filmstrip library, 


inception of this program we were guided by the 
principle that visual aids should supplement and 
enrich the classroom instruction. Because teach- 
ers are the ultimate users of aids and equipment, 
they should help plan the program if the goal is to 
be realized. The teachers agreed the planning 
steps should include (1) proper selection of aids, 
(2) operation and care of aids, (3) correlating 
them with the curriculum, (4) planning for the 
presentation, (5) scheduling. 

Demonstrations of equipment were made by 
competent salesmen before the teacher body. 
Teachers were then asked to serve on planning 
committees, which concerned themselves with 
(1) sources and use of sound pictures, (2) sources 
and use of silent pictures (3) selection and use of 
filmstrip. After a planning period of several 
weeks, committees revealed their findings and 
made recommendations to the superintendent 
who, in turn, made recommendations to the Trus- 
tees’ Advisory Council. Purchases were then 
made. 

To teach over thirty teachers to operate pro- 
jectors and use equipment presented rather a difh- 
cult problem. At first, key teachers were taught 


FREE SOUND FILMS VALUABLE FOR SCHOOLS 








Title of Film Company 


‘Subject Grades Time 





Wheels Across Africa 
Exploring the Coffee Continent 
Once Upon a Time 

R. F. D. 

They Discovered America 
Washington 

Citrus on Parade 

Jerry Pulls the Strings 
Anti-Freeze 

Flagships of the Air 
Land of the Free 

Magic Caves 

School Children of Japan 
Man Against Microbe 
We Drivers 

Helpful Henry 

Story of the Tire 


Chrysler Motor 

YY. oe €. A 
Metropolitan Life 
General Electric 
Greyhound Bus 
1. me. GA, 
Castle Films 
American Can Co. 
Toe C..A. 
Wilding Pictures 
Wilding Pictures 
¥. a Ge 

Y. M. C. A. 
Metropolitan Life 
Y. M. C. A. 
International Harvester 
Goodyear 








Geography (Africa) 5-8 
Geography (South America) 4-8 30 minutes 
Safety (comedy) all 12 minutes 
Farm and city life 
Geography (United States) 4-8 35 minutes 
History (Capitol) 5-8 25 minutes 
Health (fruits) 3-8 20 minutes 
Geography (coffee) 4-7 30 minutes 
Science 7-9 30 minutes 
Social Science 
Social Science 
Geography (France) 
Social Science all 12 minutes 
Health 6-9 15 minutes 
Safety 

Farm life (comedy) 
Geography (rubber) 4-7 30 minutes 


35 minutes 


7-12 80 minutes 


5-up 20 minutes 
6-up 30 minutes 
6-up 25 minutes 


7-up 15 minutes 
Adults 30 minutes 











two portable beaded screens, a telebinocular ma- 
chine for the testing of eyes, and one audiom- 
eter machine for the testing of ears. These aids 
and equipment have given us a running start in our 
problem of teacher growth and in-service educa- 
tion. 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


At present our attention is focused largely on 
the use of visual aids and equipment. From the 


the fundamentals and they, in turn, assisted the 
superintendent in training the others. On Thurs- 
day afternoons from four to five o'clock, teachers 
were requested to come to the Service Bureau to re- 
ceive instruction. 

Although our program is still in the embryo 
stage, considerable progress has been made. Now 
each teacher is furnished with lists and guides 
which reveal the findings and recommendations of 
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study groups. The correlation of visual aids with 
the courses of study is a continuous program. 
Films and filmstrip had to be previewed and evalu- 
ated. After the teacher uses the aids in the class- 
room, she is asked to submit a report of their value 
and use. As our studies become more complete, 
the results will be printed in a handbook. To il- 
lustrate, the table on page 166 lists some of the 
free sound films which we have found of value. 

Scheduling the use of aids and equipment is 
handled by the teacher body. Each teacher is given 
a calendar showing on what days her school is en- 
titled to use the aids and equipment. Equipment 
not scheduled, such as the silent projectors, may 
be had on call. Each cooperating center may use 
the sound projector and the filmstrip projector 
once a month. If a school is scheduled to use the 
sound projector the first Tuesday of every month, it 
may use the filmstrip projector the fourth Tues- 
day of every month. Individual teachers are now 
responsible for the transportation, operation, care, 
and returning of aids and equipment to the Service 
Bureau. Sound films are ordered by the cooperat- 
ing centers to fit their programs; filmstrip may be 
obtained from our library. 

Community relationships are not ignored in our 
program. Home and School Clubs have been or- 
ganized in the seven townships. Our visual aids 
program helps to interpret the schools to the com- 
munity, with the result that community interest in 
the schools is revived. Furthermore, community 
interest in visual education has awakened. Re- 
quests from civic and religious groups within the 
area are received monthly for programs of worth- 
while interest. Requests come from men’s clubs, 
women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, the 
Grange, Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs, political organi- 
zations, and church groups. 

In this attempt to state briefly our program, one 
must not fail to recognize the importance of co- 
operative endeavor and the splendid cooperation 
of my co-workers. Evidence of the value of our ex- 
periment is found in the increasing number of re- 
quests for more and better visual aids. “Living 
and Learning” in a rural community has taken on 
added interest and new life. 

How many schools provide bus transportation? 
Less than 40,000 of 200,000 rural schools are served 
by buses and only one rural pupil in four is being 
transported. 


Board Members Grow in Service 
(Continued from page 164) 


Although teachers have not written to me about what 
has happened since their officers returned, I have ob- 
served a number of important developments. Tangible 
evidence which I have observed includes tables and 
chairs. One director who went to Northwestern came 
home and bought tables the following Monday but the 
teacher has given us no letter. Other directors have im- 
proved seating, lighting, library facilities, and several 
other situations of importance. 

Perhaps the most important outcome has been over- 
looked in many communities; this is the thinking that has 
been created. These officers have come home and ad- 
dressed the P.T.A. in the home or neighboring district 
and given to the people a view of a more liberal program 
than the district had previously enjoyed. I believe the 
trend of thought which has been germinated will even- 
tually make us one of the most progressive counties in 
the State. 

Respectfully yours, 


COMMISSIONER OF SCHOOLS. 


Have You Noted? 


State Minimum-Salary Standards for Teachers, 
1940. (Washington, D. C.: National Education As- 
sociation, 1940. Pp. 95. 25c.) Requirements for a 
state minimum standard for salaries are listed in the 
foreword. Laws and regulations setting minimum- 
salary standards for teachers in twenty-four states and 
related state-aid provisions protecting salaries in six 
other states are summarized in this report, which is 
based on examination of state laws and court decisions 
and correspondence with state school officials. 

This publication brings up to date the report made 
by the National Education Association Committee on 
Tenure in 1936. 

Part I summarizes the various salary standards 
according to type and presents a tabular analysis of 
certain provisions. A brief discussion of state-aid 
plans that tend to determine salary levels, even though 
a definite minimum salary is not established, is also 
included. Part II refers to the administration of state 
salary standards and evidence is cited to indicate that 
in some districts required minimum salaries may be- 
come actual maximum salaries; but in many districts it 
is clear that they do not. Part III is a collection of 
excerpts and brief abstracts of statutes and official reg- 
ulations of state departments of education regarding 
minimum salaries, arranged alphabetically by states. 
There is also a bibliography of selective references 
on minimum salary legislation. 





Materials Bureau —A Cooperative 


By MARIE McIVER 


ie ORDER to carry on an adequate program of 
progressive education, a reasonable supply of 
different kinds of instructional materials is indis- 
pensable. In most city schools provision is made 
for teachers and children to have a certain amount 
of materials, although in many cases children have 
to pay a fee for the materials which they use. In 
this, as in almost everything else, the rural school 
is the ‘‘step-child”’ of the school system and little 
or no attention is given to supplying teaching ma- 
terials. The rural teacher is expected to “make 
bricks without straw.” 

Some boards of education seem to think that 
rural schools do not need materials. It is true that 
the rural teacher has much in the environment 
that may be utilized; but this falls far short of 
meeting the needs, if rural children are to learn 
from ‘‘meaningful experiences” in keeping with 
the modern philosophy of education. It is impos- 
sible to carry on a program of progressive educa- 
tion with the amount and type of materials used 
in the traditional schools where everyone was 
working by the same “‘pattern.’’ We find teachers 
attempting to do this and it is not surprising that 
they fail; for it is like putting “new wine in old 
bottles” or trying to fight war in modern times 
with an old-fashioned musket. 


EXISTING CONDITIONS 


There are many teachers in rural schools with 
training, interest, and enthusiasm who are making 
a desperate effort to break away from the “‘tradi- 
tional pattern” of education. These people study 
in summer schools, take professional magazines, 
and experiment, to a certain extent. They will 
tell you over and over again that their programs 
are handicapped because of lack of materials. 
There are many such teachers, particularly those 
in small schools, who spend more of their per- 
sonal funds than they can afford in order that their 
pupils may benefit from the use of certain ma- 
terials. With the small salary paid many teachers, 
it is unfair to expect them to buy materials that 
should be supplied in other ways. 


* Marie Mclver is State Supervisor of Colored 
Elementary Schools, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


The most resourceful teachers in rural schools 
will find ways of securing a minimum amount of 
materials, although they could do better work if 
they had more material and did not have to use so 
much time and energy in securing it. There are 
others who would do more with some stimulation 
and guidance, if more materials were available. 
There are still some rural teachers who need 
definite help in the use of teaching materials. 

Unscrupulous salesmen sell materials to teachers 
on a time basis and make promises for the ma- 
terials that simply do not come true. Much of the 
material can be bought less expensively at any 
good supply house and often its value as an aid to 
teaching is questionable. Rural teachers are the 
greatest victims. In many cases they are not within 
easy reach of the central office where certain claims 
may be verified before purchases are made. 

Library facilities are very inadequate in most 
rural schools. Very few books and newspapers 
may be found in the average rural home. Rural 
children do not read as well as they should be- 
cause they do not have enough reading materials 
and they do not have enough demands in their 
environment that stimulate an interest in reading. 
One can readily see that the wide reading which is 
so essential in a program of progressive education 
is an impossible experience where reading ma- 
terials are inadequate. 

Children must have an opportunity to express 
themselves creatively. Individual differences in 
interests and abilities call for different means of 
expression. A great variety of materials should be 
provided to meet this need. At present, most rural 
children are denied this opportunity. 

“Closely allied to this desire to investigate and 
reproduce the life about one is the desire to create 
or express in concrete form the feelings and ideas 
evolved from these experiences. This creative in- 
stinct or desire is found in varying degrees in all 
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MATERIALS BUREAU—A COOPERATIVE 


individuals. The development depends upon the 
environment provided. A wealth of materials for 
constructive purposes should be supplied. Like- 
wise all creative tendencies and efforts in music, 
art, and literature should be encouraged and 
nurtured. The joy of expression should not be 
denied any child.”’! 

Some school officials are aware of the need of 
teaching materials; but as far as I have been able 
to find out through extensive reading and careful 
observation, very little is being done, as far as 
rural schools are concerned, about this very im- 
portant matter. The Regents’ Inquiry, State of 
New York, in Education for American Life, re- 
veals a serious lack of teaching materials in the 
schools of that state. 

Any program of education, to be successful, 
must include parents of the children who are be- 
ing trained. Many parents do not understand why 
the modern school needs so many things which 
they didn’t have when they went to school. If 
more schools would make the attempt to “‘take 
parents along with them” and help them under- 
stand the school, greater success would be 
achieved. Parent-Teacher Associations offer a fine 
opportunity for Parent-Education through study 
groups, grade mothers, adult education classes, and 
other ways. 


A MATERIALS BUREAU 


The possibility of conducting a Materials Bu- 
reau for the rural teachers of a county, through 
cooperative effort, should be taken up in the first 
teachers’ meeting of the term. The discussion 
should be well planned and the teachers encour- 
aged to discuss the project from every angle, keep- 
ing in mind the needs of the schools in the par- 
ticular county. The teachers should be allowed to 
decide whether or not they want to undertake the 
project. The rural school supervisor would be 
the logical person to take the initiative in begin- 
ning such a program. If there is no supervisor, 
the superintendent might be able to interest some 
capable principal or teacher in assuming leader- 
ship. 

Each teacher should be encouraged to build a 
collection of materials for her own classroom. 
Every classroom collection should include native 
materials, would-be-waste materials, and com- 


*Clouser and Millikan. 
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mercial materials. Classroom libraries are valu- 
able, especially in schools that do not have a cen- 
tral library. They are naturally a part of the small 
schools. A hectograph is indispensable in the 
small rural school. Each teacher should have ac- 
cess to some kind of duplicator. The resourceful 
teacher will be able to secure some materials, 
although she isn’t able to get all she needs. The 
Materials Bureau will supplement the materials 
owned by each classroom and each school. It 
cannot take the place of materials owned by each 
school and classroom. 

The following list of materials is suggested for 
a Materials Bureau: 


Pictures—mounted 

Free materials, including exhibits and lists of free ma- 
terials kept up-to-date 

Units of work carried out in different schools (for ex- 
amination only) 

Copies of supplementary readers and library books for 
examination 

Variety of books to be used as reference material in con- 
nection with units of work 

Books that will interest adults 

Congressional Record 

U. S. Government Bulletins—Free and inexpensive 

Bulletins from Dept. of Agriculture, which will be of 
special interest to farmers 

Publications from all state departments 

Slides and lantern—where practical 

Films—where practical 

Dolls, costumes for plays, portable victrola and records 

Magazines and newspaper clippings 

Outstanding creative work done by pupils in connection 
with units of work 

Parent-Teacher Association publications 

Professional books for teachers 

Directions for making things (especially cooking and 
sewing) popular with adults 

An accession book to record materials and at regular 
intervals furnish teachers with a list of Bureau hold- 
ings 

The above list will grow as the project develops. 
Some counties will need to begin at one place and 
some at another. The teachers will find it ad- 
vantageous to purchase supplies on a cooperative 
basis and thereby save money. 

The following committees are suggested: (1) 
finance, (2) free materials, (3) materials to be 
purchased, (4) classifying and filing, (5) circu- 
lating materials; also a secretary and treasurer. 
Other committees may be added according to the 
needs, the number of teachers, and the amount of 
materials. 
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Some money will be needed to carry on a Ma- 
terials Bureau. This should be made very clear in 
the beginning. The finance committee will be ex- 
pected to make plans for raising money and sub- 
mit them to the group. Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions will be glad to help, if they understand the 
purpose. 

The Materials Bureau should be located at the 
point in the county that is most convenient for the 
largest number of teachers. All teachers come to 
a central point, at least once each month. Space 
for the Bureau will have to be worked out by the 
group. In some cases it may be possible to keep 
the materials in a school building. In some other 
counties other arrangements will have to be made, 
but if there is enough interest, a place will be 
found. At first, improvised filing cabinets will 
have to be used. These can be worked out easily in 
centers where there are vocational departments. 


SUPERVISION IN USE OF MATERIALS 


The growing teacher is one who is able to evalu- 
ate her own work in terms of the growth of her 
pupils. The rural school supervisor has a fine op- 
portunity to help teachers select, evaluate, and use 
teaching materials that will make their work more 
effective. She should help teachers set up criteria 
for evaluating such materials. Dr. Kate V. Wof- 
ford suggests the following criteria for the selec- 
tion of teaching materials: 


1. Materials should fit course of study and anticipate 
large units of work. 

2. Materials should be durable enough for distribu- 
tion and should be replaceable. 

3. The needs of the particular situation should be 
kept in mind. 

4. Materials should be wide enough in distribution to 
meet the needs of primary, upper grade children and 
adults. 


The supervisor can help teachers in the use of 
materials through demonstration lessons. If she 
can use certain materials skillfully with children, 
she may plan and teach a lesson with a group of 
children with whom she has worked on other oc- 
casions. The alert supervisor will know the teach- 
ers well enough to be able to get one teacher who 
uses a certain material extremely well to give a 
demonstration for a group or help an individual 
teacher who needs assistance. The resourceful 
supervisor will use all of the talent in the group 
for the good of the group. She should be familiar 
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with the resources of the Materials Bureau in order 
that she may help teachers locate specific informa- 
tion and materials. 

The supervisor faces a challenge as well as an 
opportunity. It should be possible to encourage 
different groups of teachers to subscribe to differ- 
ent professional magazines and exchange them 
through the Materials Bureau. Professional books 
and magazines will furnish materials for teachers’ 
meetings and could be used to make them more 
interesting. 

The program suggested can be carried out in 
the average county where there is a supervisor of 
rural schools or an interested leader among the 
teachers, because of the following characteristics: 
(1) It is simple enough to be understood by teach- 
ers; (2) It is practical enough for the most isolated 
county to find a starting point; (3) It is flexible 
and may be adapted to any situation; (4) It can be 
undertaken wherever teachers and supervisor ac- 
cept it as their project; (5) It provides for growth 
of pupils, teachers, and parents; (6) It takes into 
account the needs and interests of pupils, teachers, 
and parents. 

Materials Bureaus are being carried on success- 
fully in the Parker School District, Greenville, 
South Carolina, and at the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo, New York. 


What are the supervisory activities of the rural su- 
perintendent? Sixty per cent of the rural school su- 
perintendents must do whatever supervision is done in 
the rural schools of their district; 35 per cent do 
some; 5 per cent do none. 

What education does the rural superintendent 
have? The median amount of schooling is approxi- 
mately 4.5 years beyond high school. Thirty per cent 
hold no college degrees. Thirty-eight per cent hold 
the A.B.; thirty per cent the M.A.; and 2 per cent the 
Ph.D. 

What is the average experience of rural elementary 
teachers? In 88 per cent of the counties reporting, the 
average experience was between one and 10 years. In 
40 per cent of the counties the total experience was 
between one and 5 years. In three counties the aver- 
age rural teacher is a beginner. In more than three- 
fourths of the counties reporting to the National Edu- 
cation Association, the average length of service in 
the same school is three years or more. 

W hat is the salary of the rural teacher? The average 
is less than $900 in 59 per cent of the counties in this 
survey; 15 per cent receive less than $600. 





School Transportation Costs 


By OTIS C. AMIS 


HE increased and increasing numbers of pupils 

transported in school buses during the past 
few years have aroused much concern about school 
transportation costs. In March, 1934, the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky, issued 
a bulletin entitled The Regulation of Pupil Trans- 
portation in the United States, which was prepared 
by J. C. Eddleman as his Master’s thesis. His study 
gave incomplete figures for 41 states and showed 
an increase of pupils transported from 1,259,734 
in 1926-27 to 1,890,273 in 1931-32. He also esti- 
mated that, for the nation as a whole, the increase 
was from 1,630,753 to 2,641,548 for the same 
period. For 28 states he showed a percentage in- 
crease in number of pupils transported for the 
period, from 5 in North Dakota to 390 in Rhode 
Island. The median increase was 34 per cent, or 
approximately 12 per cent per year. The mean, 
which was 68 per cent, was affected by large in- 
creases in Arkansas, which showed an expansion 
of 384 per cent; in New York, 288 per cent; and 
in Rhode Island 390 per cent. 

In 1937-1938, John Guy Fowlkes’ and George 
S. Beery’s A Study of the Transportation of High 
School Pupils in Wisconsin was published by the 
Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis- 
consin. In this study they quoted figures showing 
that the number of school buses operated in the 
United States increased from 32,778 on January 
1, 1927, to 84,071 on January 1, 1938. This is 
almost twice as many buses as were operated by 
common carrier and for sightseeing and hire com- 
bined. From 1930 to 1938, there was an increase 
of 153 per cent in the number of school children 
transported, from 1,276,427 to 3,225,360. 

Wherever schools are combined and the dis- 
tance to be traveled by pupils is increased beyond 
walking distance, transportation becomes neces- 
sary. Trends toward school consolidation, to- 
gether with the increasing effort of state and local 
governments to make accessible to all a minimum 
education program, have made pupil transporta- 
tion a big business which calls for a very careful 
cost factor analysis. 


* Otis C. Amis, Professor of Rural Education, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


According to the Biennial Survey of Education 
of the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
the amount of money spent for transportation by 
New York state, taken as an example, increased 
from $470,485 in 1919-1920 to $3,811,343 in 
1933-1934. Some 2,384 rural school districts were 
absorbed in 213 rural centralized districts from 
1925-1926 to 1937-1938, according to reports 
from the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. 


ANALYSIS OF FACTORS FOR NEW YorRK STATE 


Dr. J. E. Butterworth, Director, Graduate 
School of Education, Cornell University, has been 
much interested in transportation costs in the cen- 
tral rural schools of New York state, and with 
the aid of students has attacked various phases of 
the problem. In 1937, the writer went to Cornell 
as a graduate assistant to work with him on a re- 
search problem for the advancement of education 
in the state. After some consideration of various 
possibilities, it was decided that we would attack 
the major problem of attempting to analyze the 
factors affecting the cost of pupil transportation 
in the central rural schools of the state. 

Because of mounting costs of pupil transporta- 
tion in these New York schools, we were able to 
enlist the support of Ray P. Snyder, Director of 
the Division of School Administrative Services, 
State Education Department, and his staff. Ninety 
schools were invited, because of their representa- 
tiveness as to geographical location, size, number 
of years they had operated a transportation service, 
etc., to participate in the study. Sixty of these dis- 
tricts responded with data of district-wide signifi- 
cance and 43 districts gave complete data for all 
units of transportation used by the schools. 

Most of the data were collected by personal 
visitation to the schools but some were secured 
through the mail on questionnaire forms. Previ- 
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ous studies of transportation costs were examined 
in determining factors to be analyzed. Twenty- 
seven factors were at last decided upon. Three 
were eliminated upon authority of highway and 
engineering experts and upon examination of data. 
The remaining 24 factors were analyzed by the 
cross-tabulation process. Cost units employed in 
the study included those relating to the bus: bus 
per year, bus per day, and bus per mile; those re- 
lating to the pupil: pupil per year, pupil per day, 
and pupil per mile; also the seat-mile cost was used 
as a basis for comparison. 

Since data from the districts included in the 
study showed that 85.4 per cent of the money 
spent for transportation, 87.9 per cent of the pu- 
pils hauled and 88.5 per cent of the vehicle miles 
traveled were for district-owned buses, it was de- 
cided to make the cost factor analysis for only the 
207 district-owned buses for which complete data 
were available. The data were for the year 1935- 
1936. 

The units of costs obtained in this study agreed 
closely with those obtained by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the same year. The State 
Department's figures, based on data for all district- 
owned buses in New York’s central rural districts, 
were: annual per-pupil cost, $33.23, and pupil- 
mile cost, $.0079. The same cost units for this 
study were $33.33 and $.0077, respectively. 
Agreement of cost units with those found in com- 
parable states was also close. However, it should 
be pointed out that one cannot assume equally re- 
liable data for all these studies nor similar methods 
on the part of those engaged in making the various 
studies. 

We found in this study that drivers’ salaries 
made up 35.45 per cent of the total cost of pupil 
transportation; and depreciation constituted 31.94 
per cent. Cost items affected largely by mana- 
gerial practices—drivers’ salaries, depreciation, in- 
surance, and storage—included 80.57 per cent of 
the total cost; fixed charges—insurance and stor- 
age—trepresented 13.18 per cent, and operation 
cost items—gasoline, repairs, tires, oil, and grease 
—amounted to 19.43 per cent of the total cost. 

No single cost unit seemed to measure accurately 
pupil transportation costs. The one which has 
been most often used is cost per bus per day. Many 
of the so-called units are really variable compounds 
which cannot be used to measure satisfactorily pu- 
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pil transportation costs. When cross-tabulations 
had been made, using the various factors as cri- 
teria and the various units of cost with which to 
make cost comparisons, it was found that cost 
trends were not always consistent with the upward 
trends of the particular factor. An analy8is of par- 
tial data found in certain tabulation groups where 
there were broken trends revealed that a trend or a 
lack of trend might be attributed to any one of 
a number of factors other than the criterion used 
as the basis for comparison. 

In the main the factors -of distance traveled and 
number of pupils hauled overshadowed any 
other factors entering the cost equation. 

The last chapter in the study was devoted to 
predicting the cost of pupil transportation. The 
formula was derived by a regression of pupils 
hauled per bus per day and miles traveled per bus 
per day on the cost of operation per bus per day. 
In application the formula was for buses with a 
capacity of 20 or more passengers. It called for a 
constant expenditure per bus of $7.13 per day and 
the addition of $.26 for each 10 pupils hauled and 
$.17 for each 10 miles traveled. This cost figure 
was subject to a standard error of estimate of 
+ 1.94, indicating that 68 times out of 100 the 
cost of operating a bus 10 miles, carrying 10 pupils 
per day would lie within a cost range of from 
$5.62 to $9.50 per day. This same method would 
be used in predicting cost for school buses running 
other distances and hauling various numbers of 


pupils. 


Resources for Defense 


Trade school resources which could be used for de- 
fense worker training are summarized by John W. 
Studebaker in a recent report to the Bureau of the 
Budget as follows: 

“One thousand fifty-three public trade schools are 
now operating whose courses have been approved for 
federal financial aid under existing vocational educa- 
tion acts. Their capital investment approximates $1, 
000,000,000. They have more than 5,000 men as full- 
time instructors in trades essential to national defense. 
In state and local departments of education there are 
approximately 1,000 trained and experienced trade 
and industrial education supervisors. Without inter- 
fering with the regular program of trade classes, pro- 
gram devices have been developed that will permit an 
intensive use of these school facilities for training for 
defense.” 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


LuTON ACKERSON is visiting assistant professor 
of psychology, Department of Psychology, New York 
University. 


KENNETH ARGUE* is now assistant professor of 
education, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


The resignation of LYLE O. ARMEL as director of 
development, Washburn College, Topeka, Kans., has 
been announced. 


WILLIAM N. ATKINSON* has succeeded F. C. 
SEAMSTER* as dean of Jackson Junior College, Jack- 
son, Mich. 


WINIFRED E. BAIN, formerly of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has been appointed principal of 
the Wheelock School, Boston. 


JosePH W. BarKER, dean of Columbia University’s 
engineering school, is regional adviser for New York 
City and Long Island in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s nationwide program of engineering training for 
defense jobs. S.C. HOLLISTER, dean, Cornell Univer- 
sity College of Engineering, is adviser for the rest of 
New York state. Wiis T. Spivey, director of the 
Drexel Institute Evening Diploma School, Phila- 
delphia, is regional adviser of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
South New Jersey, and Delaware. 


ELIZABETH R. BARLOW has been named training- 
school teacher at the State Teachers College, Salem, 
Mass. 


The new president of Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Mass., is Dorothy M. Bell of Oberlin Col- 
lege. She succeeds Dale Mitchell. 


CHESTER C. BENNETT, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, Columbia, was formerly 
clinical psychologist, Rochester, N. Y., Guidance 
Center. 


GeorcE S. Boase, dean of the Wood Junior Col- 
lege, Mathiston, Miss., was formerly head of its science 
department. 


JosePH A. BRANDT, director of Princeton Univer- 
sity Press and former director of the University of 
Oklahoma Press, has been named as the next president 
of the University of Oklahoma to succeed president 


* Names marked with an asterisk are those of members of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Material for this section of THe PHt DetTA KAPPAN is 
obtained from several hundred magazines, newspapers, press 
bureau releases, chapter news letters and private letters. 
While the editors check as many of these items as possible, 
it seems inevitable that some errors will occur. We will 
appreciate the calling to our attention of any such errors. 
—P. M. C.) 


W. B. Bizze.t,* when he retires on August 1, 1941. 
He is the first alumnus of the University of Oklahoma 
to become its president. While director of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1928-38, the press became 
known as one of the outstanding institutional publish- 
ing units in the nation, achieving fame for publishing 
material on the Southwest—history, folklore, Indians, 
and the oil industry. After graduating from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Brandt went to Oxford as a 
Rhodes Scholar in 1921. Later he became city editor 
of the Tulsa Tribune. He is the author of Toward the 
New Spain (University of Chicago Press, 1932). 


J. G. Bryan,* formerly principal of Southwest 
High School, Kansas City, Mo., was recently appointed 
director of secondary education in the same school 
system. 


FRED W. BURRILL, superintendent of the Augusta, 
Me., public schools, will resign at the end of the cur- 
rent school year. 


CHRISTOPHER J. BYRNE, for thirty-five years super- 
intendent of the public grade schools in Ottawa, Ont., 
will retire next spring. 


J. Harvey CaIn, recently appointed principal ac- 
counting consultant for the U. S. Office of Education's 
engineering training program, is director of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education financial advisory service 
and member of the staff of Franke, Hannon, and 
Withe, certified public accountants. 


NorMAN CAMERON, acting professor and chair- 
man, has been named professor of psychology and 
chairman of the department, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 


C. R. CARPENTER is now associate professor of 
psychology, Pennsylvania State College, State College. 
He will continue to cooperate with the School of 
Tropical Medicine, San Juan, P. R. 


STELLA S. CENTER has retired from her position in 
the New York city school system to devote full time 
to the reading clinic in New York University, which 
she founded in 1936. 
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NewMan K. CuarFEE has been named acting pres- 
ident of the University of Vermont, Burlington. 


Francis G. CoRNELL,* assistant to the U. S$. Com- 
missioner of Education, was formerly research worker 
with the New York State Department of Education. 


H. EARLE CorREVONT,* consultant in the education 
of exceptional children, Michigan State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, has been appointed 
chief of the rehabilitation division, Board of Control 
for Vocational Education, also at Lansing. JACOB 
KLAASSEN, who was acting chief, will continue as 
state supervisor of the division. 


GERTRUDE M. Cox, assistant research professor of 
statistics, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, Ames, has become professor of experi- 
mental statistics and director of the University of 
North Carolina statistical laboratory. 


WALTER A. Cox,* professor of health and physical 
education, Springfield, Mass., College, was director of 
practice teaching at the Ithaca, N. Y., Collége, and 
previously director of the Albany public schools Bu- 
reau of Health Education. 


WiLuiaM L. CRANDALL,* formerly assistant head 
master, St. James School, Fairbault, Minn., is now pro- 
fessor of educational psychology and head of the de- 


partment of education at the Caney Junior College, 
Pippapass, Ky. 

The former editor of Occupations, DONALD M. 
CRESSWELL, has become principal public information 
editor, Pennsylvania State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


LEE J. CRONBACH* has been appointed teacher of 
educational psychology and remedial reading, School 
of Education, State College of Washington, Pullman. 


WALTER F. CRowbeR, coordinator of university re- 
search, U. S. Department of Commerce, was formerly 
on the faculty of the State University of Iowa. 


The Rev. JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Winston-Salem, N. C., is 
WALTER L. LINGLE’s successor as president of David- 
son, N. C., College. Rev. Cunningham was president 
of the Louisville Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
from 1930 to 1936. 


HaZeEL M. Cusuinc, formerly of the Institute of 
Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
is now coordinator of parent education, Spokane, 
Wash., Board of Education. 


The superintendent of Pennhurst State School, 
Coatesville, Pa., is JAMES S. DEAN, formerly resident 
neurologist, Neurological Institute, New York City. 
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JouHn C. DeLaurenti,* formerly part-time in- 
structor at New York University, is now a member 
of the staff of the department of public instruction, 
Springfield, Ill., in the capacity of regional supervisor 
of distributive education. 


The new president of Tennessee Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Cookeville, W. E. DERRYBERRY,* was formerly 
head of the department of languages and literature, 
Murray, Ky., State Teachers College. J. M. Smiru,* 
his predecessor, has accepted an administrative post 
with the Memphis city schools. 


Har R. Douc.ass,* formerly dean of the School 
of Education of the University of North Carolina, is 
now dean of the School of Education, University of 
Colorado. 


FrANcis L. DraG,* assistant chief, division of ele- 
mentary education, California State Department of 
Education, was formerly supervisor of instruction, 
Modoc County, Calif., Schools. 


The dean of the Graduate School, Mississippi State 
College, is HERBERT DRENNON, formerly of the Eng- 
lish Department. 


FRANK M. Driccs has retired from the superin- 
tendency of the Utah School for the Deaf and Blind, 
Ogden. 


HELEN L. DuNLAapP, formerly in charge of Lago 
Petroleum Corporation schools, in Venezuela, is now 
assistant in education at the Lewiston, Idaho, State 
Normal School. 


The new superintendent of the U. S. Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, N. Y., is Brigadier General ROBERT 
L. EICHELBERGER, formerly commanding officer at the 
Presidio of San Francisco. He succeeds Major General 
Jay L. BENEDICT, now commander of the Fourth Army 
Corps, Camp Blanding, Fla. 


At inauguration ceremonies on November 19, CARL 
S. ELL* became president of Northeastern University, 
Boston. 


Epwarp W. ENGEL, of the American University, 
Washington, D. C., faculty, has been appointed act- 
ing president of the institution, succeeding JOSEPH 
M. Gray, resigned. 


The new dean of men and instructor in education 
at the Southern Oregon College of Education, Ash- 
land, is STEPHEN EPLER.* 


WESNER FALLAW, formerly administrative assist- 
ant and instructor in education, Asheville, N. C., Nor- 
mal and Teachers College, has been appointed direc- 
tor of religious education of the Congregational 
Church, Winnetka, Il. 
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L. W. Freezer, dean of the Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kans., law school, has resigned to become 


professor of law, University of Arizona. 


PAUL FENDRICK,* director of remedial reading and 
arithmetic, New York City public schools and W.P.A., 
was formerly assistant professor of education, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 


HAROLD FIELDs,* has been appointed a member of 
the Board of Examiners of the Board of Education, 
New York City. 


MARION FLAGG, director of music education in the 
Dallas, Tex., public schools, was formerly chairman 
of the Horace Mann School, Columbia University 
Teachers College, music department. 


JOHN W. FREDERICKS,* coach and director of physi- 
cal education, Lock Haven, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege, and WALTER H. ComPTON, lawyer of Harris- 
burg, Pa., have been appointed to the staff of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


LESLIE A. Frigs, of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Greenville, has been made dean of men at 
the college. 


John H. Frizzell, professor, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, was elected president, Executive 
Committee, Pennsylvania Speech Association, at its 
recent second annual conference, in Harrisburg. 


VERNE C. FRYKLUND* of Wayne University has 
been appointed associate professor of industrial edu- 
cation, College of Education, at the University of 
Minnesota. 


GEORGE C. GALPHIN* has been promoted from as- 


sistant professor to associate professor of education, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. 


RoMA GaNns has become an assistant professor of 
education, Columbia University. 


Mary E. GIFFIN, now academic dean and professor 
of English, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, was 
formerly a member of the English faculty at Adelphi 
College, Garden City, N. Y. 


G. A. GREGG’s successor as president of Shorter 
College, North Little Rock, Ark., is J. H. CLAYBORN. 


WILLIAM E. Grapy, associate superintendent, New 
York City schools, died on November 7. 


WILuiaM J. HaGGERTy* is now director of per- 
sonnel and assistant professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


WiLtiaAM C. HANAN, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Stoughton, Wis., has been named president 
of Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 
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RuTH C. HERRING has succeeded Amy R. Wuir- 
TIER, retired, as supervisor of teaching-training at the 
Massachusetts School of Art, Boston. 


HARLAN H. Horner, the new secretary of the Na- 
tional Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association, was associate commissioner of 
education of the New York State Department of Edu- 
cation until his retirement in 1938. 


ANNE Hospers, director of curriculum, Yolo 
County, Calif., was formerly supervisor of teaching, 
Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande. 


The president of Hyannis, Mass., State Teachers 
College, HERBERT H. HoweEs,* died on November 9. 


The new director of the NYA Division of Stu- 
dent Work in Ohio is C. A. Hupson, formerly super- 
intendent of schools, Marion. 


WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS, president emeritus, Berea, 
Ky., College, has accepted an advisory position with 
the Danforth Foundation, St. Louis. 


James MEAD Hyatt, professor of physics, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, has been made dean of the 
Graduate Division. 


Roscoe M. IHriG, Carnegie Institute’s director of 
the Division of General Studies and of the summer 
and evening courses, died on November 22. 


Henry C. Iver, labor-relations consultant for the 
N.Y.A., in charge of coordination of N.Y.A. projects 
with existing labor standards and employer-employee 
relationships, was formerly with the A.F. of L. 


RosERT L. JACK, is now assistant professor of edu- 
cation and history at the Alcorn, Miss., Agricultural & 
Mechanical College. 


LYMAN E. JACKSON,* junior dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Ohio State University, Columbus, be- 
came the president of the South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts and head of the 
agricultural experiment station and extension service, 
Brookings, on January 1, 1941. He succeeds GEORGE 
L. BROowN, who became acting president on July 1, 
upon retirement of Charles Pugsley. 


J. Marc JANTZEN,* formerly of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, is now in the education department 
of the College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

Davin R. JENKINS, formerly instructor in education 
at Columbia University, Teachers College, is now as- 
sistant professor of rural sociology, Clemson, S. C., 
Agricultural College. 


JouHN G. JENKINS, chairman of the University of 
Maryland department of psychology, College Park, is 
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to serve half-time as director of research for the Com- 
mittee on Selection and Training Aircraft Pilots. 


T. B. Jones has been named president of Mary 
Allen Junior College, Crockett, Tex., succeeding B. R. 
SMITH. 


Fritz KaRSEN has joined the staff of the School of 
Education, the City College, New York City. He 
was formerly prominent as a Progressive School 
leader in Germany. 


GrorGE B. KENDALL, of the Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, faculty, has been appointed 
acting president, succeeding Louis B. HOPKINS. 


WALTER S. KILPATRICK has been inaugurated as 
president of Cedarville College, Cedarville, Ohio, 
from which he graduated in 1934. 


CHARLES H. KIMBERLEY, medical director of the 
Austen Riggs Foundation, Stockbridge, Mass., has 
succeeded AUSTEN Riccs, deceased, and Horace K. 
RICHARDSON, formerly medical director of the foun- 
dation, resigned, as lecturer and consultant in psychia- 
try, Vassar College. 


Noe P. Lairp,* associate professor of economics 
and business administration at Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa., has been elected director of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 


Marie D. LANE has been named director of girls’ 
work, of the N.Y.A. Out-of-School Work Program. 


Harry D. LeEE,* superintendent of Northern State 
Teachers College’s John D. Pierce Training School, 
Marquette, and dean of men, died December 17. 


EuGENIE A. LEONARD has recently been appointed 
assistant professor of education, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C. 


BurRTON D. McCormick, who retired as chief, 
Bureau of Instructional Supervision, New York State 
Department of Education, in the spring, died on 
October 30. 


HuBERT J. McCormick,* director of physical edu- 
cation, University of Wyoming, Laramie, was formerly 
associate professor of physical education, Chico, Calif., 
State College. 


Mary G. McCormick, associate supervisor of 
health education in the Division of Health and Phys- 
ical Education, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, retired at the close of the last school term. 


The recent death of James H. McCurpy, for many 
years secretary of the American Physical Education 
Association and professor of physical education at 
Springfield, Mass., has been announced. 
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SISTER M. MARCELLA is president of Marywood 
College, Scranton, Pa. She is also Mother Superior 
of the Order of Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Marty. 

FREDERICK W. MARONEY, M.D.,* for the past ten 
years associate professor of health education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has accepted 
an appointment as professor of hygiene for men at 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The new president of Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga., BENJAMIN E. Mays, was formerly dean of the 
School of Religion, Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. 


FRED A. MILLER,* formerly of the University of 
Michigan, has been appointed to the position of in- 
structor in elementary education at the University of 
Chicago. He is devoting a major portion of his time 
to studies and field services in Michigan in cooperation 
with the Kellogg Foundation and the University of 
Michigan. 

D. T. Oaks,* associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, University, Miss., was formerly 
instructor in the University of Texas, School of Edu- 
cation. 


CHARLES L. Opom,* formerly professor of psy- 
chology at Centenary College of Louisiana, is now as- 
sociate professor of psychology at the Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. He spent the past two 
years in study at Columbia University and at New York 
University, receiving his doctorate from New York 
University last spring. 


WILLIAM J. O'KEEFE has returned to the Law 
School, Boston College, following service in the 
Massachusetts State Department of Education and at 
Portia Law School. 


EMERY OLSON, dean, School of Government, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed to the U. S. Office of Education staff as part- 
time consultant on personnel training programs grow- 
ing out of national defense activities in industry and 
government. He is president of the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada. 


A. A. Pace, dean of Pikeville, Ky., Junior College, 
has been appointed acting president, following the 
resignation of HARRY M. CROOKS. 


FRANK H. PaIne,* formerly teacher in charge of 
an annex of the Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
is now director of the Emergency Training Program 
for National Defense for New York City. He replaces 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER,* who has returned to his posi- 
tion as a school principal. 
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The new president of Staunton Military Academy, 
Staunton, Va., CLARE PettiT,* is succeeding 
STEPHEN D. TIMBERLAKE, deceased. 


PascaL Poe, the newly appointed principal of the 
high school at Englewood, Colorado, was formerly 
assistant to HArL R. DouGtass,* director of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, College of Education. 


ALFRED PoWERS’ successor as director of general 
extension of the Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion, Portland, is VERNE VINCENT CALDWELL,* for- 
merly professor of psychology at the Oregon College 
of Education, Monmouth. Mr. Powers has become 
dean of the division of creative writing and publish- 
ing in the Extension Division. 


Davip W. PRALL, professor of philosophy, Harvard 
University, died on October 21. 


BERNARD REVEL, Yeshiva College, New York City, 
founder and president, died December 2. 


HENRY D. RINSLAND,* professor of educational 
measurements and director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of the University of Oklahoma, is on 
leave of absence for one year to serve as officer in 
charge of the Personnel Research Section, coordinating 
the work of this section with other activities in Per- 
sonnel Classification within the War Department. He 
has been called to the War Department several times 
within the past two years to assist in the organization 
of the Personnel Classification within the Adjutant 
General's Office. During the last world war, he was, 
for a year, the personnel officer of Camp Travis, Texas, 
actively engaged in the interviewing, testing, and classi- 
fication of enlisted men. 


THEODORE L. ROSWELL, assistant to the director of 
work projects division, N.Y.A. and liaison officer for 
the U. S. Office of Education, was formerly with the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education. 


LesTER B. SANDs,* formerly on the faculty of the 
Palo Alto, Calif., public schools, has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at DePauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind. 


The new dean of instruction, University of Tampa, 
is DANIEL S. SANFORD,* formerly assistant to the 
secretary, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


HENRY J. SCHNELLE, director of health and physical 
education in the New Haven, Conn., public schools, 
died on December 7. 


The dean of the University of Kansas School of 
Education, Lawrence, RAYMOND A. SCHWEGLER,* will 
retire next spring. 
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R. T. ScoBEE,* superintendent of the Jefferson 
City, Mo., Public Schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Little Rock, Ark. He will be 
succeeded by WapE C. Fow.er,* formerly assistant 
state superintendent. 


Kirk SEATON, of the Jefferson High School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., is now supervisor of special education, 
with the Elizabeth Board of Education. 


Roy A. SEATON, dean, Kansas State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science division of engineering 
and architecture, Manhattan, has been named director 
of the engineering training program, U. S. Office of 
Education, Division of Higher Education. 


REYNOLDS C. SeE1Tz,* professor of law at Creighton 
University, Omaha, Nebr., has been giving a series of 
ten weekly talks over radio station WOW, Omaha, on 
“The Alphabet Boards—Their Place in a Democracy.” 


ARTHUR W. SHEPHARD, formerly dean of Whittier 
College, has been elected president of Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio, where he succeeds 
WALTER L. CoLLins,* now director of instruction, 
Ohio State Department of Education. 


James G. SIGMAN,* director of visual education, 
Philadelphia public schools, died on September 14, 
1940. 


Auice A. SmiTH, dean, Education Division, Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for Negroes, 
Tallahassee, was formerly supervisor of practice teach- 
ing in the Winston-Salem, N. C., Teachers College. 


FRANKLYN B. SNYDER,* president of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., has been elected a trustee of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, succeeding the late ERNest H. LINDLEY, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


B. H. Story, formerly superintendent of schools, 
Runge, Tex., has been named deputy state superin- 
tendent of schools. His successor at Runge is N. C. 
SMART, formerly of McKinney, Tex. 


The new director of the Eastern Division of the 
NBC Public Service Division, HARry B. SUMMERS, 
was formerly, for many years, a member of the Kan- 
sas State College faculty. An instructor in the de- 
partment of public speaking, Mr. Summers taught 
classes in radio broadcasting, program production, and 
research in fields related to broadcasting. 


The president of the University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, GEORGE THOMAS, will retire in June, 1941. 


JouNn F. THomas,* deputy superintendent of De- 
troit Public Schools and president of the Michigan 
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Education Association, died in Detroit on November 
20 as a result of injuries suffered in an automobile 
collision. Mr. Thomas had spent more than two score 
years of work in the public schools. In 1908 he joined 
the staff of the Detroit Public Schools and was ap- 
pointed deputy superintendent in 1939. 


The new president of the Illinois Vocational Associ- 
ation is JAMES M. THOMPSON,* head of the com- 
merce department of Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston. 


R. B. THompPson* has been appointed registrar of 
the University of Utah, Salt Lake City, with the rank 
of assistant professor. He succeeds the late E. J. 
NorTON. 


LOUISE VANDEVANTER is supervising teacher at the 
Ackerman Training School, Eastern Oregon College 
of Education. 


Ne J. F. VAN STEENBERG,* assistant professor 
of psychology, University of Utah, is now assistant 
director of the state NYA Division of Youth Per- 
sonnel. 


The new superintendent of Manlius School, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., succeeding Cot. Guipo F. VERBECK is 
GEN. ASA LEON SINGLETON. 


CHARLES D. VipBERTS,* State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., has been appointed director of 
safety, Ohio Automobile Association, Columbus. 


GEORGE T. WALKER,* Louisiana state supervisor 
of commercial education, was formerly on the faculty 
of the Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette. 


Giapys H. WATSON has been named to the posi- 
tion of psychological counselor by the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
College. 


The death of RALPH K. WHITNEY,* registrar of 
the Springfield, Mass., division of Northeastern Uni- 
versity, was announced on November 24. He had 
served in the past at the School of Education, Boston 
University, and the School of Business, Northeastern 
University. 

Haro_p Wippowson* of the department of indus- 
trial education at the University of Minnesota has been 


loaned to the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., 
on the defense program during the period of emer- 
gency. 

GeEorGE M. WixeEy has been designated to act tem- 
porarily as deputy commissioner of education of the 
New York State Education Department, succeeding 
Ernest E. Cole, now commissioner of education. Wiley 
has been associate commissioner of education and as- 
sistant commissioner for instructional supervision. 
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D. J. WRIGHT will resign as president of the Camp- 
bellsville, Ky., Junior College at the end of the cur- 
rent school year. 


FRANK L. WRIGHT,* head of the Washington Uni- 
versity department of education, St. Louis, has been 
appointed director of the summer school, succeeding 
Istpor LOEB.* 


OwEN D. YOUNG, president of the American 
Youth Commission and regent of the University of 
the State of New York is aiding defense preparation 
by coordinating the programs of the National Youth 
Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps 
for training youth for second line defense activities. 


Meetings and Conferences 


FEBRUARY 9-16—Negro History Week. 


FEBRUARY 19-22—National Vocational Guidance 
Conference. Atlantic City, N. J. 


FEBRUARY 19-22—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, National Conference. Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 


FEBRUARY 20-21—lInter-American Bibliographical 
and Library Association. Washington, D. C. 


FEBRUARY 20-22—International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Hotel New Yorker, New York. 


FEBRUARY 21-22—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 22-27—American Association of School 
Administrators. Atlantic City. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 1—American Association of 
Junior Colleges. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Program 
themes: terminal education and place of the junior 
college in education for national defense. 


MARCH 14-15—Seventeenth Annual Junior High- 
School Conference of New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City. Theme: Junior High 
School and Total Defense. 


MARCH 16-22—North Central Music Educators 
Conference; joint meeting with Iowa Music Educa- 
tors Association, Des Moines. 


MARCH 26-29—North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


MARCH 27-29—Second Midwest Conference on 
Rural Education. University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana. Demonstrations will include: music in the 
rural schools, unit-activity type of teaching, health 
work in rural schools, art demonstrations, school 
clubs, and a model one-room rural school set-up. 
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MARCH 27-29—Northwest Music Educators Con- 
ference, in cooperation with the Eastern Washington 
Music Educators Club. Spokane. 


Aprit 6-9—California-Western Music Educators 
Conference. San Jose, Calif. 


APRIL 6-9—Elementary School Principals’ Associ- 
ation, Annual Meeting, San Francisco. 


Aprit .7-9—Conference on Consumer Education. 
Stephens College, Institute for Consumer Education, 
Columbia, Mo. 


APRIL 16-19—Southwestern Music Educators Con- 
ference; with the Kansas Music Educators Association. 
Wichita, Kans. 


APRIL 23-26—Southern Conference for Music Edu- 
cation. Place to be announced. 


APRIL 30-May 3—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; joint 
meeting with the Eastern District. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3—American Council on Education, annual 
meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 2-7—Eastern Music Educators Conference; 
joint meeting with the Department of Music of the 
New Jersey Education Association, in combination 
with the National School Music Competition-Festival 
for Region Four. Atlantic City. 


May 5-7—Institute for Education by Radio. Desh- 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JUNE 19-25—American Library Association Annual 
Conference. Boston. 


JUNE 29-JuLY 3—National Education Association, 
annual meeting. Buston. 

JuLyY 7-18—National Education Association, De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals’ Fifth An- 
nual Conference, Harvard University. 

JuLy 8-12—Forty-eighth Annual Study Conference 


for Teachers of Young Children, Association for 
Childhood Education. Oakland, Calif. 


Colleges and Universities 


FINDINGS of the 1940 “workshop on teacher educa- 


tion,” which was attended by representatives of Ohio 
public schools and of the colleges of education of 
Bowling Green, Kent, Miami, Ohio, and Ohio State 
Universities, have just been published in a 38-page 
booklet. The educators met to search for the answers 
to three major questions: (1) What do we want in 
teachers and administrators? (2) By what educational 
Processes and procedures may we obtain the kind of 
teachers and administrators we desire? (3) What or- 
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ganization and administration of institutions and proc- 
esses in Ohio seem most appropriate for the attainment 
of the kind of teacher education that we desire for the 
state ? 

The workshop group proposes the creation of an or- 
ganizing committee to continue the study and make it 
effective. This committee, in turn, would set up a 
temporary advisory council of eleven members, repre- 
senting the public schools, the state rsanvenety and 
the teacher-training institutions. 

One “basic concept” approved by the adi is a 
statement that ‘democracy, quite like any culture, must 
create its own kind of education,” and it calls for a re- 
construction of present practices and procedures in the 
education of teachers to meet the needs of democracy. 

The workshop group further suggests that the col- 
lege should coordinate its own program with that of 
the public schools through a greater familiarity with 
their program and through cooperative development 
of cumulative records of individual pupils. Schools of 
education should be prepared to help the public schools 
through field service, and should have associated with 
them a sufficient number of public schools to give ade- 
quate, normal off-campus laboratory experience. 


INCOME of colleges and universities over the country 
was better in 1939-40 than in the preceding year, ac- 
cording to College Income and Expenditures (Cir- 
cular No. 188) which has just been issued by the 
U. S. Office of Education. Collections from students 
for educational purposes increased 4 per cent. Nation- 
al, State, and local government contributions increased 
2 per cent. Private benefactions for current purposes 
increased 3 per cent. Revenue from sales and services 
of related activities increased 39 per cent. Income from 
endowment funds increased 2 per cent. Expenditures 
for educational and general purposes have increased 
continuously since 1933-34, until in 1939-40 they 
amounted to a little over 28 per cent above the level of 
1929-30. 

During this same decade, colleges for Negroes made 
a greater proportionate advance in income than was 
made by colleges attended by white students. How- 
ever, contributions of private philanthropy to colleges 
for Negroes was reduced more than 25 per cent, while 
contributions to colleges for white students increased 
20 per cent during the same time. 


A GENERAL CONFERENCE Of representatives from 
the twenty collegiate institutions and the fourteen pub- 
lic school systems associated in the cooperative study 
sponsored by the Commission on Teacher Education 
was held October 24-27, 1940. One hundred and 
fifteen men and women were present, nearly half of 
whom were interested in the pre-service education of 
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teachers. Roughly, thirty per cent were primarily in- 
terested in the in-service implications of the subject. 
The remaining fifth, were staff members, fellows, or 
guests of the Commission. 

The conference was held to clarify its members’ 
thinking with respect to the real intent of the study in 
terms of major problems encountered in operation and 
to study the best use of the established commission 
services. Participants were divided into relatively 
homogeneous discussion groups by type of institution 
part of the time and into smaller mixed groups part 
of the time. The bulk of the combined discussion and 
the small cross-sectional group centered around three 
areas: the nature and scope of the democratic process, 
the role of leadership in a democracy, and the problem 
of records and reports. The larger groups by type of 
institution divided their time between workshops and 
record keeping. 

Much attention was paid to the question of leader- 
ship and its particular role. The most arresting char- 
acteristic of the discussion of reports and record keep- 
ing was the repeated sense of obligation expressed to 
share the benefits and findings of the cooperative study 
as soon and as widely as possible with the world of 
teacher education as a whole. 


COOPERATIVE SERVICES to the schools in the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation’s area are offered through col- 
laboration of the Foundation and the Departments 
of Education of the Universities of Chicago and 
Michigan. Staff members who now hold appoint- 
ments on the staffs of the two schools, and will be 
paid from a Foundation Grant, are: JOHN D. Bar- 
NARD, formerly of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege staff; Vircit HERRICK, formerly of the Syra- 
cuse University staff; and FRED MILLER, formerly on 
the Foundation’s field service staff. 

In addition, the appointments of WILLIAM G. 
Woops and VIVIAN DRENCKHAHN have been re- 
newed. 


MALCOLM S. MACLEAN was inaugurated as the sixth 
president of Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., on 
November 25. The ceremonies were followed by a 
national two-day conference on the participation of 
the Negro in national defense. Featured speakers 
were: A. Newbold Morris, president of the council 
of New York City; Aubrey Williams, director of 
the National Youth Administration; and Rachel Du 
Bois, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


“You cannot make patriots out of discontented 
citizens,” said Aubrey Williams, Administrator, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, before the two-day Con- 
ference on the Participation of the Negro in National 
Defense. He outlined four fundamentals of national 
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unity and solidarity, which are of primary importance 
in terms of youth’s needs and national defense: jobs, 
health and recreation, education, and the development 
of the finest type of citizenship. He said that national 
unity can never be achieved if those in power set up 
false standards and practices and continue to relegate 
to the background any citizen whose skin color hap- 
pens to be different. He called to mind the color gra- 
dations in South America, countries which are affected 
by the United States ‘‘good neighbor’’ policy and urged 
that the Federal Government should not be a party to 
the setting up of a caste system in occupations. 


A cass planned to individualize teacher training 
is striving to produce better high school instructors 
for tomorrow at the University of Texas. The project, 
directed by B. F. Pittenger, dean of education, and co- 
sponsored by the Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education, is being taught 
alternately by ten faculty members. A second hand- 
picked class is testing a variety of teaching methods 
in Austin public school classrooms. Two faculty com- 
mittees are studying improved teaching methods for 
social studies and the sciences. The university is one 
of thirty-four schools and colleges cooperating in the 
commission's program. 


INTERESTING experimental speech clinic work is be- 
ing done at the University of Wichita’s Institute of 
Logopedics. Organized several years ago as a labora- 
tory in the College of Education, it became the Insti- 
tute of Logopedics in February, 1940. The staff has 
grown from two to sixty, including teachers, ob- 
servers, and research workers. It has seven field units 
throughout Kansas and Oklahoma. It publishes the 
Spastic Review, edited by Thadine Hedges. 

The three divisions in the institute deal with: (1) 
Correcting defective speech of children and adults; 
(2) Training teachers for this corrective work; (3) 
Research work. Instructors trained by the Institute are 
rapidly finding employment in field units throughout 
Kansas and Oklahoma. 


Put Beta Kappa has recently installed, or will in- 
stall, the following chapters: November 7—Mu of 
Pennsylvania at Bethel University, Lewisburg; No- 
vember 8—Beta of Michigan at Albion College; No- 
vember 25—-Gamma of Colorado at the University 
of Wyoming; November 29—Pi of New York, Elmira 
College; January 13, 1941—Delta of North Caro- 
lina, Wake Forest College; January 14—Beta of South 
Carolina, Wofford College; January 15—Beta of the 
District of Columbia, Catholic University of America; 
January 21—Delta of Wisconsin, Milwaukee-Downer 
College. 
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COLORADO STATE COLLEGE of Education, Greeley, 
has just been admitted to the approved list of the As- 
sociation of American Universities. This is the first 
year in which teachers colleges have been eligible for 
membership in the association. 


POSSIBLE war-time status of women’s jobs was the 
subject emphasized at the second annual Vocational 
Information Conference at New Jersey College for 
Women, November 28-30. During the conference, 
forty-six speakers, more than half of whom were 
N. J. C. graduates, brought concrete information on 
how to prepare for and how to try to get jobs in forty- 
eight different fields of work. Fields in which activity 
is increased during war time include: child welfare, 
clinical psychology, foreign language secretaryships, 
social sciences, medicine, occupational therapy, physi- 
cal therapy, psychology and psychiatric social work, 
Red Cross work and Y. W. C. A. work. 

The program was planned by the Personnel De- 
partment of the College with cooperation and sug- 
gestions from a large student committee. While pri- 
marily for undergraduates, alumnae and high schools 
counselors throughout the state were invited to attend. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY'S seventh annual Career Con- 
ference for Secondary Education Students, expected to 
attract more than 1,500 secondary education students 
from four states on March 21-22, will explore the 
thirty-five different “career fields.” 

A “workshop conference’’ will be held for students 
who are especially interested in methods and proce- 
dures for determining aptitudes, skills, and interest 
patterns, as a part of the process of choosing a vocation. 


SIXTY-EIGHT student from fourteen Pan-American 
countries are enrolled at Cornell University. In addi- 
tion there are students from the British and Dutch 
West Indies. Sons of prominent industrial and gov- 
ernment officials are included in the group. Last Octo- 
ber Cornell trustees voted to establish for a five-year 
period twelve free-tuition scholarships open to citi- 
zens of Latin American countries. Nine have been 
voted for the current year to students registered in 
the graduate school. 


Public Schools 


A RURAL SCHOOL supervisory demonstration project 
in McDonough County, Illinois, a rural community 
high schools project in Wisconsin, and a field service 
project for the cultural improvement of rural teachers 
in service, in Missouri, are activities launched by THE 
COMMITTEE ON RuRAL EDUCATION during the first 
year of its existence. The committee, which was or- 


ganized in March, 1939, has selected from among the 
many problems of rural education two main activities 
to which to devote its energies, according to the first 
annual report just issued. These two fields of activity 
are as follows: first, the growth and development of 
rural children and youth—physical, cultural and spir- 
itual—as achieved through school curriculum, tech- 
niques of teaching, and out-of-school experiences ; and 
second, the promotion of better understanding by rural 
adults of the difficulties confronting rural schools, and 
ways and means by which these difficulties may be 
overcome. 

The committee hopes to achieve its purposes through 
cooperation with existing educational agencies, and 
through bringing about needed coordination of effort 
directed toward the common goal of improving rural 
life. To this end advisory assistance and modest finan- 
cial help have been given in the three states of Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Missouri, to assist local agencies in 
carrying forward demonstrations of improved educa- 
tional techniques. 

The committee consists of nine members appointed 
by the American Country Life Association and sup- 
ported financially by the Farm Foundation of Chicago. 
The headquarters of the committee are in Chicago, 600 
South Michigan Avenue. 


“Tuis Is Not Treason,” writes William G. Carr, As- 
sociate Secretary of the National Education Associa- 
tion in his reply to recent attacks on various school 
textbooks as “un-American.” His article appeared in 
the November, 1940, issue of the N.E.A. Journal. He 
says: 

“When we read these carelessly made charges of 
‘treason’ in connection with the school, let us remem- 
ber that: 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that American ideals re- 
quire a fair chance for everyone in terms of economic, 
social, and educational opportunity. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that these ideals are not 
yet fully achieved and to stir the enthusiasm of youth 
to attain these ideals more fully. 

"It is not ‘treason’ to teach that the current develop- 
ments in our economic life put great strain on the insti- 
tutions of democracy and to summon up youthful vigi- 
lance and courage to meet the challenge. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach that many different races 
and peoples have made a worthwhile contribution to 
our American culture. 

"It is not ‘treason’ to teach the importance of the 
civil liberties, nor to give practice in the responsible 
use of these liberties in dealing with debatable public 
questions. 

"It is not ‘treason’ to teach that the United States can 
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learn some useful lessons from the experience of other 
countries. 

“It is not ‘treason’ to teach important truths, even 
though those truths be distasteful to powerful interests 
in the community ; not treason yet, not yet in the United 
States of America.” 


Ways in which the Seattle, Washington, Public 
Schools are seeking to build for total defense are 
graphically presented in an eight-page folder recently 
issued by the superintendent of schools. Concise para- 
graphs summarizing Seattle teachers’ professional 
standing, curriculum plan, current education program, 
evening school programs, school enrollment, junior 
employment counseling service, and sources of finan- 
cial support for the schools are also given in the 
folder. Three tables briefly present the progress of 
the building program, distribution of the school dol- 
lar during the past year, and the budget estimate for 
1940-41. 


THE 1940-41 TENTATIVE BUDGET for the Los An- 
geles City Schools is graphically explained in an at- 
tractive 20-page booklet recently issued by Vierling 
Kersey, superintendent of schools. Numerous photo- 
gtaphs and brief text portray the work of the schools 
in providing occupational information, exploration, 
preparation, placement, and extension. Charts, tables, 
and graphs aid in showing the distribution of esti- 
mated income. 

Financial data of the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict for 1940-1941 are compactly presented in a small 
twenty-eight-page booklet compiled by the budget di- 
vision in October, 1940, and largely based on the 
comptroller’s annual report. Concise information is 
clearly presented on such topics as: area of districts, 
assessed valuation, average daily attendance, bonded 
indebtedness, class-rooms, enrollment, per capita cost, 
revenues, salary schedules, tax dollars, teachers, evalu- 


ation of school property, etc. 


THE TWENTY-YEAR BUILDING PROGRAM of the 
Pasadena, Calif., schools, 1920-1940, is graphically 
portrayed in the June issue of the Pasadena School Re- 
view. Photographs of new and old school buildings 
illustrate the descriptive, historical, and financial mate- 
rial on the building program and the survey which 
initiated it. 

Group EDUCATION SERVICE, 160 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is a new organization, a cooperative 
enterprise of experienced group workers formed to 
provide a program information and resource clearing 
house for group leaders and workers. According to 
its announcement, this service is “‘the outcome of many 
years of study and investigation by an informal com- 


mittee of educators, group workers, and leaders who 
have been exploring ways and means of improving 
current practices of group life. Our plan of work was 
evolved with the aid of the directors and program 
executives of fifty national group-serving organiza- 
tions.” 

Beginning about January 15, 1941, the service plans 
to issue: (1) Leaders’ Aid Bulletin, a monthly listing 
of literature and services available to group leaders. 
A cumulative listing will be issued annually; (2) 
Group Activity Digest, containing successful programs 
and experiences gathered from groups everywhere, 
classified by subject in convenient loose-leaf form; 
(3) Library and Research Service. 


THE revised organization of the state department 
of education of Louisiana is outlined in a circular and 
in a chart recently issued by John E. Coxe, state super- 
intendent. The state department of education is one 
of twenty major departments set up by the adminis- 
trative codes approved by the legislature of 1940. The 
state board of education and teacher retirement system 
are assigned to the department. The state superintend- 
ent is responsible for organization and personnel of 
the department, administration of state school funds, 
and the execution of school laws. He has general over- 
sight over all schools, except Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

The department is organized under three major 
divisions: (1) administration and finance, directed 
by John M. Foote, who has been in the department 
for many years; (2) instruction and supervision, di- 
rected by R. R. Ewerz, formerly dean of education 
at Centenary College; and (3) higher education, di- 
rected by Joe E. Farrar, formerly dean of the junior 
college at Lake Charles. Other members of the state 
supervisory staff are also named in the bulletin. 


OveER 6,400 sEATS and desks discarded by school 
systems throughout the East and Midwest will be 
sent to needy public schools in isolated sections of 
five southern mountain states by the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation, Metropolitan Tower, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. The federation has provided 
about 40,000 desks for schools in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, North Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, and 
Georgia during the past three years. In the nine years 
of its program of educational development, it has 
sent to its fields more than half a million school and 
library books donated by boards of education, pub- 
lishers, church and women’s groups, and individuals. 


BUILDING AMERICA, edited by Frances M. Foster 
and sponsored by the Society for Curriculum Study, 
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KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES 


. Paul Leonard, executive secretary, is now dis- 
tributed by the Americana Corporation, publishers of 
the Encyclopedia Americana. 


THE March of Time has begun issuing, with the 
cooperation of theatre managers throughout the coun- 
try, a mew service for teachers and students known 
as the March of Time Topical Study Guide. One will 
be published each month, based on the March of Time 
which is released simultaneously with it. A summary 
of the current March of Time film, quiz questions and 
answers, a work plan, and a bibliography are included 
in the guide. 


THE TWENTIETH anniversary issue of the Scholas- 
tic, American high school weekly, was published on 
October 21, 1940. An historical article sketches the 
development of the periodical from an eight-page 
weekly devoted chiefly to sports news of the high 
schools of Western Pennsylvania to a nation-wide 
educational magazine, with a staff of 15 full-time, and 
9 part-time editors and a circulation of over 200,000. 
Other articles present historical material on Scholastic 
literary and artistic awards and their winners during 
the past twenty years. The issue of November 4 was 
devoted to national defense. 


“A TECHNIQUES Issue” of The Teaching Biologist, 
published by the New York Association of Biology 
Teachers, is the January, 1941, number. It includes 
material on teaching techniques in the fields of he- 
redity, behavior, evolution, and reproduction, lesson 
plans, material on using the opaque projector, and the 
making of film strips, etc. Five special issues of the 
current year, dealing with anthropology, consumer 
education, genetics, and two on nature are offered at 
the special price of one dollar. 


Textbooks published on Henry Ford Trade School 
presses on such subjects as mechanical drawing, shop 
theory, mathematics, and the sciences, are finding new 
wide audiences this year. The books were written 
especially to fit the practical requirements of youths 
for the skilled trades. Schools which are expanding 
their vocational training courses to meet the needs of 
national defense industries are ordering the Ford 
books in record volume. 


Education on Air and Screen 


TWO NEW PAMPHLETS have just been published 
under the auspices of the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education. A School Uses Mo- 
tion Pictures, by the staff of Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Delaware ($1.00) recounts the experience 
of one school that actually explored, for a year in its 
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own classrooms, the possible contribution of films to 
the curriculum. Films on War and American Policies 
by Blake Cochran discusses the value of certain so- 
called documentary films as contemporary records or 
visual accounts of public opinion and events. 

Two earlier pamphlets issued in 1937 were: The 
Motion Picture in Education and Teaching with Mo- 
tion Pictures, by Edgar Dale and L. L. Ramseyer (40c) . 


A PREVIEW, by a staff member, of every. non-theatri- 
cal film listed in the Educational Film Catalog (H.W. 
Wilson Co.) now makes possible for the first time uni- 
formity in descriptive notes. Outstanding films are 
starred and critical comments from visual education 
experts are provided when possible. 


Forty-six films on Latin America were listed in a 
special supplement to the October issue of Film 
News. They were selected from four hundred and 
seventy-six films available on the subject. A brief de- 
scription of each, often an evaluation, and the dis- 
tributor are given for each item. Copies of the list 
may be secured from American Film Center, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, at ten cents. 


A FILM INFORMATION SERVICE is now being of- 
fered in the form of a monthly bulletin listing new 
films or selected older films which could be used 
advantageously in a visual education program. 

A. J. Thomas is the director of Film Information 
Service, which is located at 535 Hearst Tower Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 

This film service plans to be a central source of 
information on films generally including commercial, 
industrial, and government films in its listings. Since 
there are more than 100 companies distributing educa- 
tional (16 m.m.) films, this service should be helpful 
to any visual education department. 


THE CLEVELAND Board of Education’s high- 
frequency educational broadcasting station, WBOE, 
will soon change from amplitude transmission to fre- 
quency modulation transmission, in order to secure a 
greater audience as FM commercial broadcasting de- 
velops and FM sets, capable of tuning in programs 
from educational studios, become widely available. In 
May, 1940, the Federal Communications Commission 
recommended FM for all ultra-short wave broadcast- 
ing because of its qualities of more faithful sound re- 
production and absence of static and interference 
from other stations. At the time it cleared the range 
from 43 to 50 megacycles for commercial broadcast- 
ing, it moved the educational band to an adjoining po- 
sition at 42-43 megacycles, at the request of educa- 
tional leaders. 

San Francisco, Chicago, and New York school sys- 
tems expect to enter this new phase of education by 
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radio soon, as well as San Mateo, California, Junior 
College, the College of the City of New York, Okla- 
homa A. and M., the universities of Illinois, Wyo- 
ming, and Michigan, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
and New River State College, Montgomery, West 
Virginia. 

RADIO LISTENING is an approved extracurricular ac- 
tivity in the Fresno County, California Public Schools. 
Children in the fourth to eighth grades who listen to 
five or more programs a month from a selected list 
and who submit a report on their listening are given 
certificates similar to those issued for book reports. 


ADULT radio education in the mountains of Tennes- 
see is based on a system of radio listening centers, 
patterned after that sponsored by the University of 
Kentucky in remote sections of Kentucky mountains. 
A Knoxville radio station solicits old battery sets 
which are then remodeled and taken to listening cen- 
ters for the use of people who have no sets of their 
own and only meager contacts with other parts of the 
state. 

The University of Kentucky system, established in 
1933, has approximately forty such radio listening cen- 
ters in the mountains, and it directs a number of pro- 
grams to them each week. 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SysTEM’S 1940-1941 
American School of the Air, in which Pan-American- 
ism is the dominant theme, is heard by more than 
15,000,000 children, in the United States and in 
Canada, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, 
Dominican Republic, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, El Salvador, Uruguay, Ha- 
waii, and Alaska. In Spanish-speaking countries the 
broadcasts are in Spanish; in Brazil, in Portuguese. 
Copies of scripts are furnished to each of the cooperat- 
ing countries, and each country has set up a board of 
educators to furnish Columbia with material about its 
people, industries, and customs for incorporation in 
the broadcasts. 

Educational 16- and 35-millimeter movies, many 
with sound, which picture the daily program material 
on the Columbia Broadcasting Company’s “American 
School of the Air,” are now available to schools 
through the cooperation of local libraries and the 
American Film Center. Many films can be secured 
without charge; others will be rented at cost. 

The American Library Association has made ar- 
rangements for libraries throughout the United States 
to receive school requests for films. Libraries will dis- 
play on special shelves books recommended for sup- 
plementary reading on the week’s program topics. 

A Teachers’ Manual, distributed to teachers by CBS 
without cost, will list all films suggested by the Center. 


DELTA KAPPAN 


CirizENs ALL is the new round-table discussions 
program which will be heard weekly from January 6 
through March 31, on Monday evenings at 6:00 p. m. 
EST, over the NBC Red network. Ernest O. Melby, 
dean of the School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, will direct the program, which will be pre- 
sented in cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


THE Muserre Series of N. B. C. musical radio 
scripts will be issued by Musette Publishers of New 
York City. Each book will contain a complete radio 
play adapted by Madge Tucker, the lady next door, 
from the best shows on her program during the past 
eleven years; with production notes, illustrations by 
Rafaello Barsoni; a complete piano score of music 
composed by Molly Donaldson; and a full-sized rec- 
ord, acted and sung by the children on the N. B. C. 
program, Our Barn; plus a narration by Milton J. 
Cross. 

Titles now offered are: Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping 
Beauty, Molly Pitcher, Little Red Riding Hood, and 
Cinderella. 


RECORDINGS of twelve outstanding Cavalcade 
broadcasts of recent years, without commercial mes- 
sage, have been produced by the Association of School 
Film Libraries in New York City, in cooperation with 
the DuPont Company, for sale to schools. They in- 
clude: The Constitution of the United States; Francis 
Scott Key; Abraham Lincoln; Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Robert E. Lee; Benedict Arnold; Sam Hous- 
ton; Thomas Paine; Jane Addams; Nancy Hanks; 
Susan B. Anthony; and Walter Reed. 
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